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The subject that I have chosen for my paper is not 
of a very scientific nature or one that is likely to be 
of general interest, but it may be of some interest to 
those of us who still rely mainly upon the horse. 

Horse-practice has been, after all, the foundation 
stone of our profession, and horse-practice in London 
especially has been the nursery of many of the greatest 
men in English veterinary history. 

Therefore, although the commercial horse-practice 
that still remains in London has dwindled down until 
it is only the concern of a few die-hards, it is a_his- 
toric and romantic remnant which, on that account 
alone, deserves attention. 

It is, of course, a matter of common knowledge that 
the number of horses within, say, six miles of Charing 
Cross has diminished during the last ten years. It is 
better for purposes of comparison with the past to 
specify a given radius, because London as a whole 
has developed considerably within that period and it 
will no doubt be found that in some recently-developed 
suburbs the horse population has actually increased. 
A census, therefore, giving gross figures for London 
as a whole might be misleading. (For example, 
police figures for the Metropolitan area.) I endeav- 
oured to obtain some official statistics of the numbers 
of horses at various periods in London of recent years, 
but, although the information is said to exist, I am 
told that it is regarded officially as being for military 
reasons of a confidential nature, consequently it 
could not be obtained for the purposes of a paper 
that may be published. It is difficult for the lay 
mind to discover the official reasons why numbers of 
horses should be of secret importance in an area 
where the human population is a matter of general 
information ; but the facts are as I have stated. 
Apart, however, from the figures which I shall give 
you presently relating to my own practice, there is 
plenty of indisputable evidence of a sensible decline 
in the numbers of horses over a given area in the 
central parts of London. 

There is, for example, the fact that within the last 
few years such formerly great horse practices as 
Dollar’s and Mulvey’s in the west, and Caton’s and 
others in the east, have been merged into neighbouring 
existing practices and worked without increase of 
personnel. 

There is the evidence of the farriers’ forges, both 
those that are closed down and those that are worked 
with fewer fires and fewer men. 

To some extent, of course, the use of motor cars by 
veterinary practitioners, in increasing their daily 


scope, has facilitated the absorption of practices that 
have fallen in, but against that must be set the increase 
of work in the form of dog practice. 

Nevertheless, there is very little certain information 
or agreement as to the degree of the decline in the 
numbers of horses, consequently I have tried in my 
own practice to solve the problem for myself, and in 
the course of that effort have, so far as my own 
practice is concerned, established certain facts and 
arrived at certain definite conclusions which seem to 
me to be applicable to London generally and to a 
greater or less extent to all cities in the United King- 
dom. 

My practice, as some of you may know, is situated 
in the Parish of Bow, about three miles to the east of 
the Bank of England, with ramifications in the busy 
industrial districts of Poplar, Stratford, Plaistow, 
Cubitt Town, Canning Town, Homerton, Hackney 
Wick, Mile End and Stepney. 

A selection was made, from the practice, of 4 
representative business firms comprising 461 horses. 
The period taken was from January, 1923, to Decem- 
ber, 1925, three complete years. The firms 
included the following groups :— 

. Coal merchants. 


— 


2. Haulage contractors. 

3. Undertakers. 

4. Fish offal collectors for manufacturing fish 

meal and manure. 

5. Fat and bone collectors for manufacturing soap. 

6. Builders and public works contractors. 

7. House-breakers. 

8. Coopers and barrel merchants. 

9. Sawmills and timber wharfingers. 

10. Packing case makers. 

11. Petrol distillers. 

12. Maltsters. 

13. Wholesale provision merchants. 

14. A miscellaneous group, comprising retail bakers, 
butchers, fishmongers, dairymen, and green- 
grocers. 

. The classes of horses comprise draught ponies, 
cobs, hackneys, vanners, and both light and heavy 
cart horses. 

The figures for the three years show a reduction 
from 461 to 365, .e., 96 horses, 7.¢., about 20 per cent. 
The most notable reductions have been : —- 

1. Petrol distillers, 19 to 4. 

2. Fat and bone collectors, 40 to 27. 

3. Haulage contractors, 93 to 69. 

I am inclined, however, to regard the vanished 19 
horses of the petrol distillers, so far as they concern 
these statistics, as a sort of artefact, and to think that 
they should be left out of considesation. 

When I took over the practice, it struck me as being 
extraordinary that the Anglo-American Oil Co., for 
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example, should be one of the best clients, and it 
seemed obvious that this would be the first firm to 
give up horses as, indeed, it was. If we deduct, 
therefore, the figures of the petrol distilling firms as 
being of an accidental or non-recurring nature, we 
are left with a reduction of about 16 per cent. for the 
three years, on which to base future estimates. 

One hears a good deal about firms “ going back to 
horses,” and it is not disputed that elsewhere in some 
important instances this has occurred, notably with 
city and borough corporations, but among the 47 
firms selected for the purpose of this enquiry, only 
three have actually increased their animal establish- 
ments, and these three firms were in the timber trades 
group.* The most important increase was that of a 
firm of packing case makers, from 10 to 17 horses, 
but this increase coincided with a great extension of 
business in connection with the development of the 
manufacture of Lloyd Loom furniture. 

Groups which showed, during the whole period, 
complete stability were: -Coal merchants, *saw 
mills, undertakers, coopers and dairymen. 

An important omission from my list is the brewery 
trade, but, unfortunately, my practice includes only 
one small brewery, so that I have no evidence of any 
value concerning breweries. 

The foregoing is the objective evidence I have to 
offer you. That which follows is chiefly subjective— 
the result of extensive personal inquiry and observa- 
tion, 

It appears from these inquiries and observations 
that, in a mechanical age, horses are retained chiefly 
for the following reasons :— 

1. Economic, e.g., hawking and frequent short 
journeys, of which more will be said later. 

2. Conservatism: Seen especially where the man- 
agement is in the hands of elderly men who were 
brought up with horses. 

3. Ceremonial, e.g., for funerals. The east-ender 
likes all the pomp and ceremony he can get on these 
occasions, which are often more important and expen- 
sive than any he experiences during his lifetime. 

4. Advertisement: Brewers, maltsters, forage mer- 
chants. (With brewers the economic factor is 
blended with advertisement— authority, Mr. W. S. 
King.) 

5. Sentiment: Many firms keep on one or two 
horses either because of old favourite animals or 
because of an old coachman. 

The last three reasons for retaining horses, viz., 
ceremonial, advertisement, and sentiment, need no 
more discussion, unless it be remarked that with the 
spread of education the lessened desire for funeral 
pomp in the east end will some day lead to the univer- 
sal use of the motor hearse. The first and second 
reasons, however, those of economy and conservatism, 
will repay detailed consideration. 

Economy. The economic advantage of horse 
transport, as compared with motor transport, is in 


*Norr.— Has the fact that free bedding in the form of 
shavings or sawdust, is available, anything to do with this 
stability ? 
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inverse ratio to the length of the journey or the 
aggregate length of the journeys it is possible to per- 
form in a working day; for example, if necessary 
delay in loading or unloading, or the limitations of 
a contract, make it impossible to carry out more than 
one return journey of up to twelve miles, or several 
journeys aggregating not more than twelve miles in a 
working day, then horse transport may be and prob- 
ably is cheaper than motor transport. 

A return journey of twelve miles is taken only for 
purpose .of definition; the economic limit may be 
less or greater than this figure. The essential point 
is that the economic limit actually exists. 

For many sorts of door-to-door delivery of goods, 
e.g., coal, bread and milk, and for door-to-door collec- 
tion of refuse, horse transport is so much cheaper 
than motor transport that the replacement of the 
former by the latter is out of the question at the 
present time. 

As regards this door-to-door traffic, there is the 
fact of the heavy wear and tear of an internal com- 
bustion engine which either must be running all the 
time for eight hours a day or must be restarted every 
few minutes. I am informed that no mechanism will 
stand this for a reasonably economic period and that 
this fact absolutely prohibits the use of motor vehicles 
for hawking or collecting door-to-door purposes in 
congested districts. 

My information is that the cost of delivering coal 
by the cheapest form of mechanical transport over 
non-hawking journeys that are short enough for 
horses, is 5s. a ton for motors as against 3s. a ton for 
horses. 

The extraordinary delay in loading and unloading 
at the London docks which often occurs is an import- 
ant economic factor in favour of horses in dockland. 
I am informed that the knowledge of this liability to 
delay makes it difficult for motor-haulage contractors 
to compete with horse-haulage contractors in tender- 
ing for delivery contracts from warehouses to ships. 

In my part of London, and no doubt more or less 
in other parts, considerable numbers of horses are 
employed in conveying refuse in tip-carts to dumps 
or areas of waste land known colloquially as ‘* shoots.” 

The proprietors of these “ shoots” in my district 
charge 1s. a load for tip-carts as against 5s. a load for 
any motor vehicle. In addition to this, there is the 
objection to motor vehicles that in wet weather they 
become bogged and that in any weather the rubber 
tyres suffer very much from punctures and lacerations 
from broken glass and metallic debris. Consequently, 
horses are used almost entirely for this service. 

These conditions may, of course, be only tem- 
porary. A time may be approaching when the 
available “shoots” will all be filled with debris and 
it will be necessary for corporations to provide des- 
tructors or other means of disposal that will include 
facilities for the use of motor vehicles. There is much 
transportation work where the choice between horses 
and motors is on the economic border line. For this 
work it is most difficult for haulage contractors to 
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know which form of transport to select, and a small 
thing will sway them to one side or the other. 

It is an observed fact that once motor vehicles are 
introduced into a business that admits of both horses 
and motors there is, more often than not, a tendency 
for them to oust the horse. 

When the motors first arrive they are kept strictly 
for the longer journeys. Presently it will be found 
convenient to use for an occasional short journey a 
motor lorry that would otherwise be idle. As the 
motor side of the business is expanded and more 
motors are maintained, there is more and more 
opportunity for using idle lorries for short journeys, 
and the stud of horses is gradually reduced. 

At this point the psychological factor appears—— 
auto-suggestion plays its inevitable part. The bulk 
of the transport work is now done by motors; the 
bulk of the thought is motor thought. The prized 
employé is not now the once autocratic horse-keeper 
but the “star” mechanic. The best accommoda- 
tion, always including the “ sick horse” or * colic ~ 
box, is now annexed for the motors. 

Some trouble occurs, the efficient old horse-keeper 
dies or is incapacitated and a less efficient man is 
appointed in his stead. Partly in consequence of the 
less capable management of the animals, there is a 
crop of disabilities among the horses; several are 
simultaneously laid up. One is “stopped” for 
alleged cruelty and a benevolent magistrate, his mind 
inflamed by the subtle half-truths of professional 
humanitarianism, talks threateningly about imprison- 
ment. The old horse-loving head of the firm dies or 
retires and is succeeded by his sons, who smell of 
lubricating oil, and regard horses as out-of-date. 
The economic aspect, of which the old man was 
shrewdly cognisant, tends to be neglected or for- 
gotten. 

“No man can serve two masters,” neither is it 
possible to find a proprietor or manager equally 
skilful in the care of motors and horses, with the result 
that one or the other suffers with relatively unfair 
costs against the neglected form of transport. 

In accordance with the tendency of the times, it is 
usual, nowadays, in such divided interests to find that 
the management of the horse suffers. The cost of 
horse transport in these circumstances accordingly 
rises and it presently becomes an easy matter, where 
the wish is father to the thought, to find a case for the 


complete transition to motors. A haulage contractor 


of forty years’ successful experience, whose sons are 
adepts at motor management, has given me the 
following figures :— 


Capital = Cost Average 
outlay per earning 
say week. — capacity. 


1. Pair horse van with 

driver... £610 £815 O 
2. Single ditto .. £110 £415 0 1 
3. l-ton lorry wit 

driver... £610 0 £9 O 
4. 3/5-ton ditto... £800 £10 5 0 £15 
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He adds by way of comment on these figures : 
“In fairness to the horse, it should be stated that, 
as far as | am concerned, the presence of the horse 
enables the motor to be kept at remunerative work. 
If I possessed no horses at all, some of the business | 
am obliged to do, if done by motor, would upset the 
above tables relating to the motor. For that reason, 
I consider that the horse is not likely to disappear 
yet, because it still is, for successful working of a 
business such as mine, essential.” 

The figures quoted are extraordinarily low for 
motors and rather high for horses, and the result of 
the good management and clever buying of the former 
is reflected in the fact that during the past three years 
the number of horses kept by this contractor has been 
halved, while that of the motors has been doubled. 
It is true that in the course of these changes not all 
of the old work is done by the new motors. Some 
of the old short journeys work, for which prices are 
cut fine, is refused by the contractor and is done 
instead by some little owner-driver with a single horse 
van or a pair. 

It may consequently be true that horses in the 
small owner category have not been reduced but have 
even increased in numbers, and that this increase, if 
it exists, should be set against the ascertained reduc- 
tions of large firms. I have no means of knowing 
whether this is so, but if it is a fact it is of very little 
interest to veterinary practitioners, because these 
small owners as a rule cannot or will not pay for 
professional services. 

Two economic factors of great importance to 
transport-owning firms are the horse foreman and the 
attendant veterinary practitioner. The horse-keeper 
is mentioned first because, as an economic factor, he 
is of even greater importance than the practitioner, 
because of his opportunities. A good horse-keeper 
will hold a stable together in spite of a general desire 
for motors, by sheer demonstration of the economic 
advantages of horses. A capable veterinary prac- 
titioner who is a good judge of conformation and 
utility, who has, in short, an aptitude for horse- 
dealing, and who knows where to find good horses 
to maintain establishments, .will often induce firms 
to hold on to horses. This factor is becoming increas- 
ingly of importance in accordance with the ever- 
growing difficulty of finding good draught horses, 
especially of the vanner class. 

The change over from horses to motars so often 
coincides with trouble in the stable that it is clear the 
relationship is one of cause and effect. 

I have not been able to obtain any reliable evidence 
of an alleged increase of horse-wastage as the result of 
smoother and more slippery road surfaces. At most 
one can only surmise that the tendency among vanner 
and cart horses to ringbone and sprain of ligaments 
and tendons that may follow slipping and falling is 
greater than formerly. 

CONSERVATISM. ‘There is a good deal of holding on 
to horses from sheer conservatism. For the most part 
this seems to be due simply to the dislike and fear of 
change. In some instances, however, the cause 
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appears to be an intelligent caution. A far-seeing 
man with wide transportation interests might imagine 
the effect on the carrying business of a world petrol 
shortage either real or artificial, as recently occurred 
with rubber. The colossal growth in the consumption 
of mineral oils may well give rise to thought. 

It is not suggested that the London industrial horse- 
owner has so delicate or intense an imagination as to 
frame a policy directly based on a Wellsian vision of 
petrol famine, but I think he feels sometimes the pos- 
sible danger of letting the horses go entirely. 

A die-hard of the utmost constancy, with whom I 
was recently discussing this matter, told me the 
following anecdote that will serve to illustrate his 
type. A haulage contractor, recently addressing his 
colleagues at a carman and contractor’s dinner, 
said, ‘* All those of you who have bought motors with 
horses hold up your hands.” There was a great show 
of hands. He then said, “ Now those of you who 
have bought horses with motors hold up your hands.” 
None was held up. The speaker and his chronicler 
equally regarded this as complete proof of the superior- 
ity of horses. 

The absurdity of the story is of course apparent, 
but underlying the absurdity may be discerned a 
common-sense conviction that there was, and still to 
some extent is, a “ certainty ” about the horse trans- 
port business that the motor transport business lacks, 
at any rate for haulage contractors whose work is 
confined to the Metropolis. 

A factor that hardly comes within the definition of 
economy or conservatism, but which has had in the 
past a definite and considerable effect upon the reten- 
tion of horses in London, is the systematic prosecution 
for alleged cruelty to animals by the police and humane 
societies. In the year 1924 the campaign reached 
such a pitch of intensity that in my district a few 
horse owners changed their form of transportation to 
motors from what one can only describe as terrorism, 
and there is no doubt that had this campaign con- 
tinued many other owners would have followed their 
example. 

It is necessary to say that the campaign was in 
some quarters conducted unscrupulously and in 
complete contempt of truth or honourable dealing. 
Action was taken by the R.C.V.S. and the reigw of 
terror in my district was ended. 

Since then, prosecutions for alleged cruelty have 
ceased to be so urgent a factor in the retention or 
otherwise of horses, although it is still evident that the 
fear of criminal conviction for what is rightly regarded 
by Englishmen as a disgraceful offence plays a definite 
part in inducing the change from horses to motors. 
The moral is that those veterinary practitioners who 
are tempted by the easy and not negligible fees, 
payable to police and R.S.P.C.A. witnesses, to exceed 
scientific duty in giving evidence, should reflect that 
they are, quite literally, helping to deprive their 
fellow-practitioners of their livings. More indirectly, 
they are “ killing the goose that lays the golden egg ” 
for themselves, but this effect is remote, because, 
so long as they support the police or R.S.P.C.A., 


right or wrong, they are ensuring that, as a rule, the 
horses of their clients will not be stopped in their 
district. 

The records of my practice show that I attended 
police courts for the defence on more than 100 occa- 
sions during 1923 and 1924, whereas in 1925 I have 
only had to attend on 15 occasions. 

I have been observing this matter closely for nearly 
three years and have attended a very considerable 
number of court hearings of cruelty cases, but I have 
yet to discover an instance of one of the police who 
specialise in cruelty cases stopping a horse known to 
belong to a “contract” client of the veterinary 
practitioner employed by the police in the same 
district. This is a sinister and significant fact. If 
this is true of other districts in London as well as 
mine, then this of itself is sufficient to justify an 
investigation of the whole matter. 

Unfortunately, within the last few weeks there is 
evidence of some recrudescence of the persecution. 
I will give a single instance of what is going on, 
because it has a definite effect upon the reduction of 
the numbers of horses in London, and therefore it 
appears to me to be relevant to the subject of this 
paper. On Thursday, 7th January, at the Bow Road 
police station, I was called by a client to examine a 
horse that had been “ stopped ” (a hateful phrase) by 
the police. There I met a young, recently-qualified 
practitioner who had been called by the police. 

The horse was trotted up and down two or three 
times and was manipulated in the usual way by my 
young colleague, who presently announced that the 
animal was lame in the off fore-leg and possibly also 
the near hind. In answer to my query, he said he 
would give evidence in court that it was cruel to work 
the horse because of this obvious lameness in the off 
fore-leg as well as the lameness in the near hind-leg. 

I agreed that there might be grounds for saying 
that the animal was lame, though almost impercept- 
ibly, in the near hind, but suggested that, apart from 
a bar shoe which might have some retrospective 
diagnostic interest, there was nothing to indicate 
lameness in the off fore-leg. In the alternative, I 
argued that even if there were lameness which he, by 
some heaven-sent gift of diagnostic power, could 
detect though it was hidden from others, nevertheless, 
if it was so slight that a reasonably competent veterin- 
ary practitioner of more than 20 years’ experience 
could not observe it, then it would be monstrous to 
bring the diagnosis forward as evidence of deliberate 
cruelty against relatively ignorant laymen. 

It was necessary to provide a lengthy demonstration 
with much trotting before the young practitioner 
could be convinced that he was wrong. He was 
clearly honest in his opinion, but by means of auto- 
suggestion, his sense of loyalty to the most important 
client (the police) temporarily overcame his judgment 
and magnified his inexperience. When, ultimately, 
he agreed with me, the constable who had made the 
charge stepped forward and announced with that 
glowing sense of pride which only a justified “ quack ” 
can truly feel, “‘ Now that your argument is over, 
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if you will look at the charge sheet you will see I only 
stated that this horse was lame on the near hind-leg.” 

Here, gentlemen, is the sort of thing with which, 
in addition to all the other objections to horses, 
industrial horse owners have to contend—a_ hostile 
expert witness displaying less diagnostic common 
sense than a layman. It is by no means a rare 
occurrence. This is but one of many experiences of 
a similar sort that I have had during the past three 
years. The moral is obvious-—‘* What happens to the 
cases in which the defence is not professionally 
represented 

As a matter of fact, those of us who work in the 
industrial parts of London know what often happens 
and, what is more pertinent to the subject of this 
paper, we know that arising out of all this injustice, 
which in the aggregate is very considerable, there is 
a growing fear of the peril of owning horses. 

The old political adage about its not being possible 
to fool all of the people all of the time is just as applic- 
able to horse owners as to voters; even the most 
ignorant among the London horse owners, at any 
rate in my district, are beginning to realise that the 
law-aided weapon of sentimentalism in the hands of 
idealistic *‘ quacks,” as represented by certain police 
constables and hostile expert witnesses, as represented 
by those veterinary practitioners the police often 
prefer -to call, is a deadly one. 

The worst aspect of all is that some horse owners 
will not call in veterinary surgeons for the defence 
because they think that the whole business is to a 
large extent a plot between the veterinary profession 
and the police to gain fees. They perceive that there 
is an element of dishonesty in it and they saddle all 
and sundry of us with their suspicion. They feel that 
the dice is loaded against them and prefer to give up 
horses rather than to fight it out. 

Another suspicion, less unfavourable to our pro- 
fession but equally fatal to the continuance of the 
horse, is that the hostile attitude of the police and 
humane societies towards horse owners generally is 
part of a policy intended to clear horses off the streets 
of London. 

Forecast. I have demonstrated that, in my 
practice, there has been about a 16 per cent. reduction 
in the number of horses held by 47 business firms in 
the past three years, and I have tried to show you 
some of the reasons for and against reductions gener- 
ally. I think that the reduction will continue. I 
believe that what has happened will happen. 

If the west end can do without horses for its funerals 
so, in time, will the east end ; if one firm of wholesale 
provision merchants can do most of its work with 
Ford vans, so can the other firms. It would appear 
that we are always going to reach rock bottom, but 
that rock bottom is never reached, At the present 
time nothing seems more permanent than the coal and 
retail delivery horse, but these are only, say, 20 per 
cent. of the horses in London. 

Legislation to restrict the use of horses to certain 
thoroughfares would probably materially increase 
my estimate of the future reductions but, on the other 


hand, any substantial rise in the cost of petrol would 
probably diminish it. 

It cannot be expected that my figures, though 
fairly broadly based, are precisely true for the whole 
of London and other large cities, but I think they 
prove beyond doubt that reduction of horses in cities 
is continuing and indicate that the extent of the 
reduction will probably amount to not less than 30 
per cent. of the present numbers of horses in cities 
within ten years. 

The industrial depression that has existed during 
the past three years may have contributed to the 
reduction in the number of horses but, in my opinion, 
a return to industrial prosperity would not materially 
affect the rate of decline. I am aware, however, 
that this view is not shared by certain well-informed 
fellow practitioners. 

With reference to the 16 per cent. reduction stated 
as occurring in three years, it ought perhaps to be 
made clear that my figures do not mean that there 
will be a reduction of 16 per cent. of the original 
figure of 461 every three years, with the complete 
disappearance of horses in 20 years. The figures 
mean that there will be a reduction approximately 
each year of between 4 per cent. and 6 per cent. of 
the total number of animals at the beginning of that 

ear. 
' In conclusion, let me say that I shall welcome your 
criticism, whatever it may be. It it is to the effect 
that my estimate is well founded, I shall experience 
the gratification of a successful essayist ; if it is that I 
am a gloomy pessimist, I shall go back to my practice 
with renewed confidence and hope for the future. 


DIscuUSSION. 


The Presipent: I am sure we are very grateful to 
Colonel Rainey for having given us this paper, written 
and delivered in his usual scholarly manner. I should 
like to be the first one to congratulate him on the paper, 
and I am sure there are amongst us this evening many 
experienced men who will take part in the discussion, 
which I am going to ask Mr. McIntosh to open. 

Mr. J. W. McInrosx: 1 have listened with very great 
interest to Colonel Rainey’s admirable paper on the 
position of the industrial horse in London, and if his views 
are likely to materialise the outlook for the London cart 
horse practitioner is very far from encouraging. I should 
like to say at the outset that I do not view the position 
with the same amount of alarm, although if must be 
admitted that the trend of thought is ‘‘ mechanical.” 

I was “ listening-in” a few weeks ago on the ‘“ Problems 
of London Traffic,”” when I was somewhat startled to hear 
the speaker announce at the commencement of his remarks 
that if he had his way he should have every horse in London 
“shot at dawn.” My mind, however, was not seriously 
disturbed when I learned a little later that the speaker 
was a “ London ’bus driver.” If I had my way, I should 
reduce the number of motor buses by one half, and I am 
quite sure the nation’s interests would suffer less by their 
disappearance than they would by displacing the horse. 

Like Colonel Rainey, I tried some time ago to get 
authentic figures relating to the. horse population of 
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London, but was informed that. although the information 
existed, it was not for publication. 

It is difficult to understand why a matter of general 
interest, and, I think, of great public importance, should 
not be available, but the fact remains that this information 
is not obtainable. Colonel Rainey, however, has collected 
within his own practice certain figures which undoubtedly 
indicate a drop in the horse population in that area, and 
while my own experience bears out approximately the 
decline indicated by Colonel Rainey, we must not be 
misled as to the reasons for that decline. 

It is no doubt true that the horse has been displaced 
by motors in certain directions, but I think the major 
portion of the decline can be attributed to loss of business. 
No matter where you turn you find the same insecurity of 
business, industrial unrest and depression, all of which 
have had, and are still having, a very direct influence on 
our transport services. Other contributory causes were 
the number of transport lorries thrown upon the market 
just after the close of the war; these were being bought 
up at comparatively cheap figures, without, in many cases, 
knowing anything of their cost of maintenance or their 
rate of depreciation. I know of several who were motor 
enthusiasts then, but who are to-day wiser but poorer 
men, and are repenting that they ever departed from their 
old and tried friend the horse. 

One must also remember that horses at this period were 
very scarce and dear, and their cost of maintenance was 
high. To-day horses can be bought at approximately 
pre-war prices, and the cost of maintenance, although 
higher than before the war, is no great obstacle. 

It appears to me, then, that the decline referred to by 
Colonel Rainey was in the main due to the causes I have 
mentioned and not to displacement by motor traction, 
although it is not disputed that this has happened in some 
directions. I believe the motor craze is over, and what 
has happened is not likely te happen again. Experience 
teaches, and experience has taught owners that motors 
are not an economic proposition inside a certain radius, 
and even outside this radius, unless worked in combination 
with horses, and then only when preferential treatment is 
accorded them. 

I am not attached to the commercial side of transport 
excepting in so far as my duties contribute, but it is 
acknowledged by the motor’s best friend that they cannot 
compete economically with the horse within a five-jnile 
radius, and even outside this limit the horse is a serious 
rival up tothe eight-mile limit. It is unfortunate, however, 
from our point of view, at any rate, that economy is not 
always the deciding factor as between horses and motors. 
A great deal of long distance work has developed during 
the past five years, work which can only be done by 
motors, but it is not always possible to find them sufficient 
long-distance work, with the result that they are made 
use of on the shorter distances in order that they should 
not be idle and to fill in the men’s time. This has un- 
doubtedly displaced horses to some extent. So far as 
docks and wharves are concerned I am of opinion that the 
heavy horse is likely to uphold his own for many years, 
if not for all time. 

The unwieldy nature of the motor in what is in most 
cases very limited space is also a serious drawback to their 
successful use in the London area. 


I agree with Colonel Rainey that the maintenance of 
a high and efficient standard of horse power enhances the 
reputation of the firm and must undoubtedly be regarded 
as an important business asset. 

I think the horse-owning community are, on the whole, 
to be congratulated on the high standard they are main- 
taining, and one has only to witness the various parader 
held in Regent’s Park every year in order to see what can 
be produced, and what is being done by so many influential 
men and women to stimulate and encourage all that 
appertains to the well-being and comfort of these animals. 

It is to be regretted, however, that there is a good deal 
of unnecessary interference with the liberties of the horse 
owner in the nature of police court procedure, and from 
my own experience [I can bear out all that has been said 
by the essayist. No one has any sympathy with the 
individual who, through carelessness or indifference, 
commits acts of cruelty, but so long as the horse is destined 
to play the part he does in the transport of our great cities, 
so long must reasonable minds and reasonable methods 
be applied towards his working. It is no exaggeration 
to say that many of these prosecutions are grossly mis- 
represented to the magistrate, and I am sorry to say that 
these misrepresentations of facts are supported, in some 
cases, by members of our own profession. It is only fair, 
however, to say that exaggerations are sometimes to be 
found on the other side, which is equally discreditable. 

While it is our duty to see that our animals are not 
abused, it is also our duty to protect the horse owner 
from what may be, and frequently is, an injustice. Let 
us do what we can to maintain a creditable standard of 
horse power on our own streets and not to drive them 
off it. Colonel Rainey deserves our best thanks for 
introducing this subject, even if it has done nothing more 
than to stimulate and encourage horse owners for, after 
all, the best customer of the breeder and trader is the 
steady and certain employer of horse labour. 

Mr. R. C. Irvine: I should like to compliment Colonel 
Rainey upon his paper. I have been very much impressed 
by what he has said to-night, but there are several points 
upon which I do not agree with him. I think he has been 
misinformed about the costs of the horse. He says, “A 
horse and van at a capital outlay of £150 would cost 
£6 10s. Od. a week to work. I consider his figures to be 
rather low in that case, and I do not know whether he 
meant a double or a single van. 

Colonel Ratyey: The first was a pair-horse van with 
driver, costing £6 10s. Od. a week. 

Mr. Irvine: I think you are rather low on that point. 
I can give you some statistics published by the Glasgow 
Corporation regarding the cost of the removal of street 
refuse perton. This Corporation have published the result 
of a trial of horse and motor transport. The cost of 
removal a distance of one and a quarter to one and three- 
quarters miles was: Motor, 5s.13d., horse, 3s.7d. American 
statistics give the following figures, for heavy transport, 
of wagons taking loads of the same five-ton weight ; 
Motor 3d. per minute ; horse, Id. per minute. The horses 
used were Percherons. 

I cordially agree with the essayist’s remarks concerning 
cruelty. You have seen the trouble with which the 
* Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Society” has got into 
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lately, and [ think some of our own profession are to 
blame. 

As regards horse-breeding, I can give you some figures 
in regard to the registration of stallions. In 1922, in 
England and Wales, 2,808 stallions were licensed by the 
Government ; in 1925 the number licensed was 1,414. 
These last were made up of 741 Shires, 274 other heavy 
horses, and 399 light horses and ponies. In Scotland, 
in 1920, there were 674 stallions licensed; the number in 
1925 being 419—a decrease of 255. These figures show 
that there exists a great diminution in the number of 
horses, besides which 1 know that a great many stallions 
do not get their full complement of mares, as they have 
done in previous years. 

The thoroughbreds are, however, much on the increase ; 
the mares in 1921 numbering 5,299, and in 1924, 5,846— 
wn increase of 547, 

There is a great diminution of horses in the army. In 
the years 1922-23 the number was 28,628; in the years 
1925-26 it stood at 22,295—a reduction of 6,333. The 
Field and Garrison Artillery, where mechanicalisation has 
taken place, shows a reduction of some 2,489 horses since 
1922, and 3,642 fewer horses in the transport and other 
services. The establishment of horses for the Household 
Cavalry and the Cavalry of the Line, and the Royal Horse 
Artillery, is approximately the same as it was in 1922. 
With regard to thoroughbred stallions in England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, the number in 1918 was 935, the 
figure for 1925 being 692. ‘This is a great fall, but I believe 
there is a good increase in the breeding of fine-bred 
horses all over England, and the outlook for 1926 is much 
better still. 

There is another point very much against the horse, 
and that is the institution of the 48-hour working week. 
If a man has to groom his horse and attend to his van, it 
takes a lot off the time he can be out at his work. On 
long journeys, where a motor has a straight run, the motor 
comes cheaper than the horse. As far as [ am concerned, 
in my own practice, [ have found that horses are rather 
on the increase. My experience differs from that of Mr. 
McIntosh. We are adopting the light horse more and 
dropping the heavy horse—he is too slow. I consider the 
Clydesdale to be a much better worker than the Shire, 
but [ prefer the Percheron to either. 

Mr. Herserr Kina: I have to thank Colonel Rainey 
for his statistics, and [ am afraid [ must bear him out. 
In my practice we have had many changes, first with the 
cab horses and then with the *bus horses-—L suppose we 
lost between four and five thousand horses— and now 
we still find that we are losing clients who have sold all 


their horses and have motors. I can say that, in my own 


practice, there is no firm in which the number of horses 
has increased; on the contrary, they have diminished 
at least 50 per cent., especially with borough council work 
and heavy draught horses. 

Mr. H. J). Jones: [I should like to thank Colonel 
Rainey for his paper. I was pleased to hear Mr. Mcintosh 
and Mr. Irving speak in so optimistic a vein in regard to 
the future of the light horse, but my experience is directly 
opposed to theirs. The light horse is practically limited 
to twenty miles a day—say 100 miles a week. Take the 
case of a man opening a small business. He is faced with 
the question whether he is going to buy a horse and van 
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or whether he is going to buy a motor. If a man buys a 
horse and van to-day, he will find it a very expensive 
matter. A van to carry a one-ton load costs £100, and 
that, with a horse, costs more than a motor van. With 
regard to the heavy horse, in my opinion the trotting 
vanner is holding his own, because if you want a motor to 
draw a couple of tons it becomes an expensive business. 
You are, of course, faced with this question of mileage, 
and it is a very difficult matter to make a comparison. 
You talk about the borough councils; the whole thing 
depends upon how far they have to take the refuse to the 
shoot ; if it is near, they can do it better with horses. 


As regards horse wastage in London, I have not found 
that there is such a big increase in horse wastage, because 
I think the eight-hour day is all in favour of the horse, 
and the long-distance work has been practically taken 
away from the horses and given to the motors. There 
are few horses to-day that have to travel a big distance, 
because it is uneconomical to take them. A firm start 
motors when they already have horses, and the more 
motors they get the more difficult it is to make the former 
economical, because there is what is called the “ spare 
horse.” If a man only has three horses and is going to 
keep a “spare,” it is going to become very expensive. 

Mr. A. L. Witson: I can only speak on this subject 
in relation to railway horses. So far as my experience 
goes, railway companies’ horses are holding their own, 
and that is rather in spite of what [ might term unfair 


‘ 


competition. We keep a number of * spare” horses, and 


when a parcels motor breaks down I am often asked to 
provide a horse. Light empties are usually carted by 
horses, but there is no benefit in this, and therefore that 
shows in favour of motor haulage. 

I am optimistic, and I think the horse will hold his own 
for some time to come, so far as railway work is concerned. 
In my opinion, Colonel Rainey is rather too pessimistic 
on the whole. I cannot speak, however, on the situation 
in regard to outside work. 

Mr. W. N. THomeson: Like Mr. Wilson, [ can only 
approach the subject from the railway point of view. 
My own experience is that horses on railways have dimin- 
ished to the extent of 16-20 per cent. Some of it is due to 
their being displaced by motors, some to the prevalence 
of bad trade. In the railway world we go a lot on weight 
per horse per day and costs per ton, and the general 
tendency is to push the motor at*the expense of the horse. 
I know of several instances where this has been done. 
At the present time they are trying to get at it from an 
economic point of view ; motors have been sent to various 
stations, they are being timed and their mileage is being 
taken, and the companies are considering whether they 
can be used to replace horses ; but in the majority of cases 
the horses remain there at the conclusion of the tests. 

For the collection and delivery of goods in a limited 
area—-which you can put at about five miles—-I do not 
think that the motor will displace the horse to any great 
extent in London. With regard to the empties about 
which Mr. Wilson has been talking, they are a great bone 
of contention. The motors go out fully loaded and they 
often bring a load back. You will get a stack of these 
empties and they will weigh about 16 cwt. and you prob- 
ably have to go 16 miles and deliver them to 16 different 


| places, and it is very unfair to compare the horse delivering 
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those empties with the motor, which is bringing back a 
full load. I have no doubt in my own mind that there 
is room for both, and I am equally certain that both will 
be used for many years ot come. I do not take either the 
pessimistic or the optimistic view; I take a medium 
one. 

Professor MacQuEEN: I have very little to say on this 
subject, but I must say that I should like to have the 
opportunity of congratulating Colonel Rainey upon his 
very excellent paper. I admire his diction—he is cer- 
tainly very adept at writing a paper, and although we may 
not agree with his facts, he deserves congratulation for 
the way in which he has presented them. I must, at the 
same time, say that I do not think he has proved his case. 
1 think he has failed entirely to prove the case that the 
horse is disappearing or that, in comparison with the 
motor, it is uneconomical. I should like to ask of Colonel 
Rainey that he should supply an authoritative statement 
of the working life of the motor and the working life of the 
horse, with the cost of renewals and the cost of repairs 
in each case. I think if he were to draw up a table of such 
authentic information he would find that the repairs to 
motors and renewals far exceed in cost the replacement 
of the horse when the horse is worn out. That, in my 
opinion, is the main consideration for the owners of horses 
and motors. I was surprised to see that Mr. McIntosh 
did not refer to what might be regarded as the working 
life of the horse, with the costs of renewal and replacement 
as compared with those of the motor. 

I should like to say that I regret exceedingly some of 
the remarks made by Colonel Rainey in regard to the 
prosecutions for cruelty to animals, and I do not exclude 
Mr. MelIntosh from that statement. I think that in 
neither case were they justified in referring in the terms 
they did to those prosecutions. There are two sides to 
this question of cruelty, and although the veterinary 
surgeon or the veterinary officer, whoever he may be, 
who acts for the police may sometimes overstep the 
boundary, we must not forget that sometimes the veterin- 
ary surgeon for the defence is equally blameworthy. We 
ought really to hold a neutral position with regard to these 
questions, and each question of alleged cruelty should be 
judged strictly on its merits; it does not do to condemn 
one side more than the other. 

Captain H. Kirk: To all the kind things said by Mr. 
McIntosh in regard to Colonel Rainey’s paper I subscribe 
to the full, but as regards the future of the horse, L am 
alraid | range myself on the side of the pessimists, and L 
do that from experience in my father’s practice. In 
1912, when I qualified, I said to my father, ‘‘ Horses are 
gradually dying out.’’ This was the time when I went to 
the dogs. (Laughter.) I stuck to the dogs, and every year 
canine practice becomes more important; and there is 
another practice that is going to be more important than 
canine, and that is poultry practice—but that is beside 
the point. West End practitioners ‘feel the draught ” 
terribly ; the ‘‘ wise men of the east ” have all the plums 
of horse practice. (Laughter.) Think what we used to have 
in the West End: cabmen, jobmasters, big stores, etc. 
how many horses have the big West End stores now ? 
Breweries are selling up their horses wholesale. 

Colonel Rainey said that he knew of no cases where 
firms have increased the number of their horses. ‘That 


may be true, but there are many cases where they have 
got more horses than when they first had motors. I 
was told, a little while ago, that a certain veterinary sur- 
geon was hard put to to buy some hundreds of horses for 
a large concern; he was going all over the country but 
could not get them. We seem to be agreed that the horse 
is cheaper than the motor for short journey work, and a 
large store with which I am associated definitely informs 
me that that is a fact. I know that they would like to 
put more horses on the road, but they fear that people 
would say they were behind the times. They dare not 
do it, although they want to. A certain city council for 
whom I work were motor obsessed and for two or three 
years they did their utmost to cast their horses. We had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping their aged and infirm 
horses at work, and thus preventing them from being 
sacrificed to the motor. At last we prevailed upon the 
Council to sell these animals and buy new ones; 
they bought 15 not long ago and they are buying 
still. I was perturbed some weeks ago to read that 
the Commissioner of Police was doing his utmost to 
oust the horse from the London streets and I can 
foresee the time when such regulations wili be enforced 
in regard to the horse in the streets that it will not be 
worth a man’s while to put horses in the streets, if he 
cannot run them where he desires. 

As regards the police, I will not say that there is per- 
secution, but I do know that some of the cases brought 
up are not cruelty cases in any sense of the word; it is 
not cruelty on the part of these drivers, it is only rank 
carelessness and want of knowledge. Cases of real cruelty 
are very rare. Colonel Rainey said that in his experience 
the police veterinary surgeons’ clients always escape atten- 
tion from the police. That is not my experience ; they 
have hauled up several of mine, but I have been fortunate 
enough to get them off. (Laughter.) I do know that in 
times gone by we used to get two, three and four cases a 
day, whereas now we get about one a week, so that cruelty 
cases have undergone a very marked diminution. As 
Professor MacQueen says, we must not blame the police 
veterinary surgeon alone; I have heard some great 
eloquence on the part of the defending veterinary surgeon. 
There are faults on both sides, and you cannot really 
criticise one more than the other. 

In view of the fact that there have been so many things 
said to-night by other speakers in favour of the horse, it 
seems rather a pity that these remarks cannot be published 
in the lay Press, because it is the public whom we want 
to convince in this case. We want them to get more 
horses and to use more. 

Mr. W. Perryman: I certainly think that we have 
great cause to consider seriously the horse situation at 
the present time. Personally, I think the very light 
horses are going out rapidly on account of the light motors, 
and so are the heavy ones, but the medium horses are 
holding their own. I find that many of my clients are 
willing to adopt them. When they have motors, they 
simply have to form the business for the motor to do, 
otherwise motors do not pay in the general transport of 
the small area of London. In regard to the wear and 
tear, the life of the average horse in a big city is not more 
than about four years, whereas at one time we could look 
to six years’ service. 1 think, however, that that is set 
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off by the excessive cost of the upkeep and wear and tear 
of the motor. But they say, ‘‘ 1 must have a motor to 
compete with someone else.” If all the firms using 
motors were to put their balance sheets on the table, I 
think we should derive some satisfaction in glorying over 
them. It is my belief that 19 out of 20 firms running 
motors exclusively would be found to be in a very difficult 
position. One of the greatest difficulties with which we 
have to contend in regard to motors is the carman. So 
many young men will not take any trouble with their 
animals. The young men, especially those who have been 
in the army, are motor mad. In spite of all those diffi- 
culties, I still feel that we shall not be without horses for 
many years to come, and I think we still must be a little 
more optimistic than Colonel Rainey gave us cause to 
feel and that we shall be able to hold our own for the time 
being. It behoves us to stick to our guns, and to do the 
best we can for our animals and to educate our clients 
in the welfare of the animals they have in their care, and 
try to convince them that their horses will earn them 
more money than will their motors. I think we should 
press home more to the authorities the deplorable con- 
dition of the roads at the present time and the lack of 
attention they give them on behalf of horses. Some 
of the roads are never gritted from one week’s end to the 
other, and persona!ly I often feel very distressed when I 
see the animals going down. Here I agree with Captain 
Kirk that the public ought to know our feelings on this 
matter. I think we should send some representation to 
our different authorities that they should do more for the 
welfare of the horse in this respect. I think it is for us 
of the veterinary profession to say something in this 
matter. 

The PREsIDENT: I should like to read a letter from 
Mr. W. 8. King, before asking Colonel Rainey to reply. 
1 am personally very sorry that Mr. King is not with us 
this evening because I realise that he is a great man with 
the industrial horse. I am sure there is no one amongst 
us who takes a greater interest in the quality of the indus- 
trial horse than Mr. W. 8. King, and he has sent along 
photographs of his horses for you to see to-night. I 
asked him to write a few words on the subject before us, 
and I will now read them. Mr. King writes :— 

264 Burdett Road, 
Sir John Moore, January 13th, 1926. 

16 Frognal Lane, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Dear Sir John,—-I desire to express my apologies for 
my absence from the Central meeting. As you know, the 


subject is one I am interested in, and hope it will provoke 


a good discussion. 

It is exceedingly difficult to prophecy the future of the 
industrial horse, in London at any rate, as it is dependable 
on sO many circumstances, viz., type of work, distances, 
etc. Up to now the horse has proved clearly to be the most 
economical factor for short distances, and economy is 
what appeals to the owners of industrial horses, rather 
than sentiment, or ultra-conservative methods. It would 
be of great interest if the essayist could give us the average 
life of the animals in the various types of work which it 
has been his privilege to observe, and, further, if he would 
enumerate the most prevalent diseases manifested, the 
result of daily usage on the stones ?—With kind regards, 
yours sincerely, W. 8. Kine. 


Proceeding, the President said: I should like to make 
one remark about the horses in the army because Mr. 
Irving made an allusion to them. He thought that the 
cavalry horse was holding its own. In the army there 
has been a general reduction in horses, simply because 
the army was being reduced altogether. One must 
not forget this point with regard to cavalry ; you can no 
more reduce the horse in cavalry than you can reduce the 
men, because the essence of cavalry, the weapon of cavalry 
(if 1 may say so) is the horse and the man together, and 
when you train the one you have to train the other. 

With regard to the heavier types of horses, no doubt 
there has been reduction through mechanicolisation, but I 
am certain that they cannot do away with the artillery 
and the transport horse altogether. I think that in 
their war arrangements in the army they must always 
base the transport on unit of horse and make the 
mechanical means the substitute or alternative. Many 
years ago it was my pleasant duty to do the registration 
of horses. The number at that time in London was 
300,000, and we had to register all the “bus and 
other large companies. The London General Omnibus 
Co. had 18,000, the Road Car Co., 5,000, Carter, Paterson, 
2,500, Messrs. Tilling, 2,700, Messrs. Idris, 1,300, and 
Schweppes, 100. The life of the *bus horse in those days 
was an average of four and a half years. The "bus was 
the unit and every *bus in those days had 11 horses, 
one of them being a “‘ spare.” 

COLONEL RAINEY’s REPLY. 

Colonel Rartnry, in the course of his reply, said: One 
thing has been impressed upon me by the discussion and 
that is that the varied views to which expression has been 
given make me feel quite justified in having written a 
paper upon this subject, and having given you the facts 
as they occurred in my practice. 

Mr. McIntosh says that the reduction in the number 
of heavy horses is considerably less than mine. I think 
you will find that I said that the group of firms com- 
prising coal merchants, saw mills, etc., employing 
heavy horses showed complete stability. Light horses, 
he said, show more than 16 per cent. reduction, so that, 


‘taking the balance, we really practically agree on that 


figure as the average reduction. Mr. McIntosh attributes 
the reduction in the number of animals mainly to trade 
depression. I hope that is true. Mr. McIntosh makes 
one very important point when he refers to the fact that 
in a great company such as his, the tendency is towards 
the development of motor transport on long journeys in 
opposition to the railways. In the course of the develop- 
ment you get an accumulation of a large number of motor 
vehicles which tend to be used for short journeys, as I have 
shown in my paper, to keep the men at work. Mr. McIntosh 
made the important point also, that motors are unwieldy 
and difficult to manipulate in narrow and awkward places. 
He says he does not agree that where motors are installed 
where there are already horses, the motor ousts the horse. 
He is looking at it from the experience of a great company ; 
[ am looking at it from that of the small owner. As 
somebody else has said, when you get to the small owner, 
you do not find the “spare” horse, and the cost of the 
horses goes up. Mr. McIntosh criticised my figures as to 
the costing of motor vehicles. I got them from a transport 
contractor of long experience, who employs his two 
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sons to work the motor side who are skilled mechanics. 
As you will have gathered from my paper, I was precluded 
from securing official statistics and these were already 
ones I could obtain. 

I was much interested in Mr. Irving’s reference to the 
costings in the Glasgow Corporation, because they are not 
very different from those I gave you from the coal trade. 
Mr. Irving also mentioned the important point of the 
48-hours’ working week. ‘The only way in which owners 
can get over it is by trespassing on the good nature of the 
carmen. Mr. Herbert King more or less supports me in 
my pessimism, if I am pessimistic, but I have only given 
you facts. Mr. Wilson says that the trotting vanner 
holds his own in so far as the railway companies are con- 
cerned, and then, following him closely, comes Mr. Thomp- 
son, who disagrees with him. (Laughter.) Mr. Thompson 
says that the horses in his companies have diminished 
from 16 to 20 per cent., and he says that the companies 
are beginning to look at the thing economically. It 
seems extraordinary that they have not done that before. 

Professor MacQueen compliments me academically 
on my work, but says I have not proved my case. I do 
not think that I really set out to prove any case; I gave 
you my figures, and the only thing I did was to make a 
forecast. I should like to make a comparative statement 
of statistics on the lines he suggests, but I do not think 
any of us is in a position to do that. The coal merchants 
might give the figures to us and I suppose Mr. McIntosh 
might do so. I should like to try and do what is sug- 
gested, sir. (Hear, hear.) Professor MacQueen refers 
to my remarks on cruelty to animals, and points out. 
quite rightly, that there are two sides to the question of 
cruelty prosecution evidence. I thoroughly agree with 
him. I have only been in the east end of London for three 
years and I used to hear from Mr. King and others about 
this, and I used Lu sneer at what I heard. I went down 
there, however, with a perfectly open mind; I feared 
that the case had been rather over-stated against the 
prosecution and it is only subsequent experience which has 
led me to take the view which I have expressed to-night. 

Captain Kirk takes the pessimistic point of view, as I 
do. In his part of London, of course, horses have gone 
to a great extent, and dogs are the more important. He 
says that he does not get the same number of cases 
of crueity that he used to do, but of course, there is not 
anything like the number of horses that there used to be. 

Mr. Perryman says that very light horses are going out 
rapidly, but that the medium horse is wearing very well. 
The whole gist of his remarks is the Lrish proverb that you 
might as well be out of the world as out of the fashion. I 
thoroughly agree with him that it is almost impossible 
to get the good young men as carmen that we used to get, 
and I also am entirely with him when he says that we 
ought, as a profession, to press home to the responsible 
authorities the deplorable condition of our roads. 

As regards my pessimism, gentlemen, I hope that I may 
be permitted to come here in three years’ time and see 
whether my figure of a 16 per cent. reduction is correct, 
or whether it is not. 

The Presipent: I think you will all agree that 
a hearty vote of thanks is due to Colonel Rainey for having 
come here to-night and having given us a paper which is 
not only very interesting, but extremely useful. 

The vote was carried with acclamation. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HORSE IN 
LONDON. 


The position of the industrial horse in London 
was the subject of a very interesting paper read by 
Colonel Rainey before the Fellows of the Central 
Veterinary Society, and which we publish in this 
week’s issue. It is to be noted that a considerable 
decline in the horse population has taken place within 
the writer’s practice, but we do not agree that there is 
any substantial evidence of this decline being appli- 
cable to Central London. It will be admitted that 
there has been some reduction in the number of horses 
within the six-mile radius, as indicated by the essayist, 
but we must not be misled as to the reasons for this 
reduction ; it was mainly owing to the influences of 
great trade depression and, in a lesser degree—when 
fast delivery to urban districts was thought to be an 
advantage--to displacement by motor. As fast 
delivery, however, is not a practical reality within the 
more immediate London area, we are assured, on 
reliable authority, that the horse has retained his 
popularity as the cheapest and most efficient form of 
transport, and there is unmistakable evidence that 
he is regaining something of that popularity even out- 
side this area. While we realise that the motor has 
come to stay, and must always play an important part 
in the great organisation of transport, particularly 
in view of the fact that new and extended avenues of 
operation are being opened up, its general use within 
Central London is neither economic or desirable. 
Colonel Rainey submits certain comparative figures, 
the correctness of which we do not dispute, but they 
do not go far enough. It would have been desirable, 
for the sake of completeness, if he had been able to 
give us some idea as to the way in which these figures 
are arrived at. They certainly cannot be accepted 
as standard rates. It would be of interest to analyse 
the receipts and expenditure, and to estimate how these 
charges affect the balance-sheet at the end of a year or, 
better still, at the end of several years. For long 
distance work, where a large amount of freight is 
transported through to its destination without transfer, 
the use of motors is undoubtedly indicated, and the 
horse is not likely to challenge their superiority for 
this class of work, but in local and municipal transport 
the horse shows great commercial advantages, which 
cannot be ignored in these days of economic enquiry. 

We do not think that what has happened is likely 
to happen. Psychology has played its part and 
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experience has taught its lesson, but we must not over- 
look the great and powerful influences of the motor 
trade. It would be very regrettable, not only from our 
own point of view, but from the wider and national 
aspect, if they were permitted to monopolise transport 
and exploit their interests at the expense of the 
public. 

What the country wants is the cheapest and best 
form of conveyance, and we claim, with confidence 
and knowledge, that the horse, within its proper 
limits, is the more economic, the more efficient, and 
the more dependable means of transport. 

We congratulate Colonel Rainey on his very com- 
mendable effort. His contribution will be perused 
with interest by our many readers, and we hope it 
will stimulate all interested in this great industry to 
maintain the horse in a high state of efficiency in 
that sphere of usefulness in which he has so long and 
so well played his part. 

All he asks for in return is your help in protecting 
his interests and, as some slight recompense for his 
labour, let us pledge ourselves to do what we can to 
promote his comfort and his happiness. 


Meat TRADERS AND THE NEw MILK REGULATIONS. 


“ The tightening up of the Milk and Dairies Regulations 
is having a big effect upon the health of stock, and 
farmers with old-fashioned ideas are finding out that 
cleanliness and ventilation give better returns than 
‘warmth,’ infected by countless germs of disease. This 
will benefit the butcher in due season, and it has been 
rather surprising that more interest has not been displayed 
in this matter by the rank and file of the meat trade. It is 
one of the greatest blows ever delivered against bovine 
tuberculosis, and that means that the butchers’ risks in 
this direction are going to be reduced in due season, and 
anything which has a tendency in that direction is worthy 
of encouragement, even if only from the point of view of 
self-interest. There is still a great deal to be done, how- 
ever, for shippons and cowsheds are still in existence 
which are not suitable for their purpose. It is stated that 
these are being reduced as speedily as possible; but, if 
one’s experience is anything to go by, the ‘ speedily as 
possible ’ constitutes a rather slow process. Still, there 
have been great improvements in Lancashire ; and another 
point which has been noted is that the feeding off of beasts 
is being carried out more thoroughly and efficiently at 
present than for many years past. This rather shows 
that the farmer is studying notfonlyghis own interests, 


but the interests of his customers, which means that there -‘ 


is a chance now of the many misunderstandings of the 
past being reduced.”’—Meat Trades Journal. 


Mr. Cussen, veterinary surgeon and Corporation meat 
inspector in Cork, expressed the opinion, during the 
hearing of a case in the local court, that at least fifty per 
cent. of the meat slaughtered in Cork was tuberculous. 


The Cumberland Executive of the National Farmers’ 
Union have passed a resolution declaring that the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s proposals with regard to the licensing of 
bulls are utterly impracticable, undesirable and unneces- 
sary. Several members declared that they would ignore 
any such regulations should the Ministry try to enforce 
them, 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Diseased Seminal Vesicles Respond to Massaging 
and Autogenous Bacterin. 


[Nore.--In publishing the following article under the 
above “ American” heading, we have pleasure in 
reproducing the letter which accompanied it from 
the Editor of Veterinary Medicine, Chicago : 

Veterinary Medicine, 
4753 Grand Boulevard, Chicago, 
January 12th, 1926. 

The Editor, 

The Veterinary Record, 

10 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Dear Sir,—I enclose proof of a case report by Drs. 
DeVine and Starkey, of Goshen, N.Y., on deceased seminal 
vesicles in a bull and a method of treatment which proved 
successful. The results obtained in this case seem to be 
of importance, and I believe British veterinarians would 
be interested in this article. Therefore, I should like to see 
it appear in the Veterinary Record. It is to be published 
in the February issue of Veterinary Medicine, and if you 
see fit to use it in an early issue of the Record, it would 
run practically concurrently in the two publications. 

Dr. J. F. DeVine is one of the most prominent cattle 
specialists in this country, and he considers the outcome 
in this case especially significant and of value to all 
practitioners who deal with breeding problems. 

Very truly yours, 
D. M. CampsBeE ct, Editor. ] 


A three-and-a-half-year old pure bred Guernsey 
bull, of fashionable breeding and admirable type, was 
sold out of an accredited herd with the history that 
he was a prompt and sure breeder and had to his 
credit several exceptionally fine calves, all of which 
were shown to the present owner before the sale was 
consummated. 

The bull was delivered by motor truck some seventy- 
five miles distant, served a heifer the following day, 
three heifers within a few days after and several heifers 
and cows later. 

Everything seemed normal until the bull had been 
at the farm some five weeks. “hen it became notice- 
able that in about twenty-four hours after service 
many of the females served developed a yellowish 
discharge and that all of the females served except 
the first three had been returned for service. An 
examination was made and the right seminal vesicle 
found to be considerably enlarged. On pressure it 
could be pretty well emptied and somewhere between 
half an ounce of yellowish pus pressed out. 

Bacteriological examination of pus showed presence 
of Staphylococcus albus and aureus, and streptococci. 

We suggested that the bull be sent to our hospital 
where he could receive regular attention, which was 
done. 

An autogenous bacterin was prepared containing 
fifty billion killed organisms in suspension to each 
two c.c. made up of 60 per cent. streptococci and 20 
per cent. each of Staphylococci albus and aureus, 
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Treatment was begun by massaging the vesicles 
and giving two c.c. of the bacterin. 

This treatment was repeated six days later with the 
exception that the dose of bacterin was increased to 
4 c.c. Contents pressed from the vesicles were some- 
what changed in character, more fluid and not so 
yellow. Gram stain smear showed staphylococci and 
a few streptococci, also a few active spermatozoa. 

The vesicles were massaged again on the seventh 
day following and the dose of bacterin increased to 
6c.c. The amount of fluid that could be pressed from 
the vesicle was considerably less and only slightly 
cloudy, a few staphylococci and streptococci still 
present in Gram stain smear. 

Seven days later the organs were again massaged, 
and the dose of bacterin increased to 8 c.c. Seminal 
fluid only slightly cloudy, many actively motile 
spermatozoa present, which remained active after 
being exposed for ten minutes at room temperature. 
Gram stain smear showed presence of staphylococci 
only, plate culture showed Staphylococcus albus and 
aureus. 

A week later the organs were again massaged 
and the dose of bacterin increased to 10 c.c. Seminal 
fluid very slighly cloudy, many spermatozoa actively 
motile ; gram stain smear showed a few epithelial 
casts but no organisms ; agar slant smear showed no 
bacterial growth during incubation of seventy-two 
hours. 

The bull was then sent home with the request 
that the local veterinarian continue the 10 c.c. dose 
of bacterin each week for a period of six weeks, 
when another physical and microscopical examination 
would be made. On this examination the seminal 
fluid was normal in character, spermatozoa plentiful 
and active, no organisms present. 

We then gave permission for light service, with the 
result that seven females were bred by the bull within 
eight weeks. After four of these animals had passed 
six weeks without recurrent cstrum, we examined 
them for pregnancy and found three of them pregnant. 

J. F. DeVine and J. F. Starkey. 
Goshen, N.Y. 


Deafness following use of Oil of Chenopodium in Dogs. 


In view of the rapidly increasing use of oil of 
chenopodium in canine practice it would, I think, 
be of considerable general interest to hear from a large 
number of veterinarians as to their views upon the 
safety of this drug. 

While I can fully endorse what has been claimed 
for the efficiency of the oil as a vermicide when given 
in proper doses, several cases of almost complete 
deafness in dogs concurrently appearing with the 
administration of this agent during the past few years 
in my practice have awakened in me the thought as to 
the latent possibilities of this remedy. 

The facts that several of the cases of deafness so 
occurring have proven transitory and that recovery 
became complete do not remove the significance of the 


truth that such happy results did not obtain in all 
cases. Some remained permanently deprived of their 
hearing. 

I cannot satisfactorily account for those cases 
alone upon the ground of an impure article, since 
they have occurred when the agent came from 
various reliable sources. 

I have heard a few complaints from practitioners 
over the Continent who evidently have not been 
entirely satisfied with all the qualities of chenopodium, 
and would be greatly pleased if we could gain a wider 
expression of opinion upon this particular agent. 

The possibility of inducing faulty hearing, es- 
pecially in field dogs, by medical treatment is one well 
worth inquiry...Frank H. Miuier, in the North 
American Veterinarian. 


R. C. V.S. Prosecution Fairs. 


*‘ Southend Justices, on Tuesday,” says the Southend 
Standard, of January 21st, ‘‘ heard a summons brought by 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons against Alfred 
Kemp, of Southchurch Avenue, Southend, for that he, 
not being on the register of Veterinary Surgeons and not 
holding at the time of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, 1881, 
the certificate of the Highland Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, at 81 Southchurch Avenue, Southend, 


| unlawfully used the description of ‘ canine doctor,’ thus 


stating he was specially qualified to practice a branch 
of veterinary surgery, contrary to Section 17 of the Act 
of 1881. 

“ Sir Alfred Callaghan prosecuted and Mr. W. F. Bestley 
defended. 

“ After quoting the sections of the Act under which 
the summons was taken, Sir Alfred called George 8S. 
Gibbons, a solicitor’s clerk, of Essex Street, Strand, W.. 
who spoke to inspecting the outside of 81 Southchurch 
Avenue. There he saw a brass plate upon which was 
inscribed ‘ A. E. Kemp, canine doctor.’ Witness produced 
the register of veterinary surgeons and saw delendant’s 
name was not included. 

“ Mr. Bestley, without calling upon his client, submitted 
he had no case to answer. The only evidence produced by 
Sir Alfred went to show that outside a house in Southchurch 
Avenue was a brass plate. It was not known whether 
KE. A. Kemp lived in that house or who put the brass plate 
up. On that Mr. Kemp was brought to Court, but there 
was nothing to show that the gentleman sitting behind 
(the defendant) was the owner of the plate. 

“ Sir Alfred said it was not necessary to prove defendant 
lived in the house. His name was there and the plate 
invited people there, and stated he was eminently skilled 
in treating dogs. 

“The Justices’ Clerk (Mr. H. R. Fanner) : But there is 
no connection between defendant and the plate. 

“ Sir Alfred: But the summons has been served on 
E. A. Kemp and he appears. 

“The Justices’ Clerk : And where is the evidence that 
he has done anything ? 

“ Sir Alfred submitted it was sufficient that the summons 
had been served and answered. 

“Mr. R. Tweedy Smith (one of the Justices) : Surely it 
is not an offence to answer a summons? You are arguing 
that because a man answers a summons in order to defend 
himself he is guilty. 

“The case was dismissed and defendant allowed a 
guinea costs.” 


The pedigree stock exported last year included 6,827 


cattle, 4,695 sheep and lambs, and 1,002 pigs. South 
America took 578 cattle, Australia one, Canada none. 
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Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


QUARTERLY j MEETING OF, COUNCIL. 

A quarterly meeting of Council was held on Friday, 
January 8th, 1926, Mr. J. Clarkson, President, in 
the Chair. 

The following members were present :——Major J. 
Abson, Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, 
Professor J. B. Buxton, Mr. J. C. Coleman, Professors 
J. F. Craig, 8. H. Gaiger, Messrs. A. Gofton, R. 
Hughes, W. 8S. King, G. H. Livesey, G. H. Locke, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Messrs. J. W. ,McIntosh, 
J. McKinna, G. P. Male, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, Mr. W. D. Rees, Professor J. Share-Jones, 
Major P. J. Simpson, Messrs. 8. H. Slocock, T. F. 
Spencer, H. Sumner, J. Willett, Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge and Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young. 

Minutes. The minutes of the previous quarterly 
meeting of Council, which had been printed and 
circulated, were taken as read, and confirmed. 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Might I ask, before we pass to the 
next business, what exactly are the minutes to which 
reference is made ? Are they the full report of the 
Council meeting which appears in the Record, or the 
one which I hold in my hand—the condensed one ? 

The PrestpentT: ‘The shorter one. 

Mr. Coteman: In the full report of the Council 
meeting, I am represented as moving that a certain 
Committee which was appointed should not have 
plenary powers. I was not present at that meeting, 
and my apology for absence was read. I merely wish 
to call attention to that. I did not move the motion 
because I was not present. 

APOLOGIES FOR ABSENCE. The Secretary : Apolo- 
gies for absence have been received from Mr. J. H. 
Carter, Major Frederick Hobday and Mr. P. J. Howard. 

Obituary List. The Secrerary read the obituary 
list, the members standing in silence. 


DEATH OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Prestpenr: Since the previous quarterly 
meeting we have lost our Queen Mother. A_ letter 
was written to the King which I will ask the Secretary 
to read. 

The Secrerary then read the following letter of 
condolence addressed by the President of the College 
to His Majesty the King :— 
Copy.] R. C. V. S., 
24th November, 1925. 
May it please Your Majesty, 

As President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
I desire to tender, on behalf of the veterinary profession, 
our sincere condolences in the heavy loss which Your 
Majesty and the Empire have sustained by the death ot 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 

The veterinary profession joins with humility and respect 
in the world-wide tributes of affection and sympathy 
with Your Majesty in this great bereavement. 

I am, Your Majesty’s most 
obedient, humble Servant, 
J. CLARKSON, President. 
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He also read the following reply which had been 
received from the Home Office :— 


Copy.] Home Office, 
Whitehall, 
2nd December, 1925. 
Sir, 


I am directed by the Secretary of State to inform you 
that the loyal and dutiful message of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons on the occasion of the lamented 
death of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra has been laid 
before the King, who has commanded the Secretary of 
State to convey to you His Majesty’s thanks for this 
expression of their sympathy. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) A. J. EAGLEstTon. 
The President, 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10 Red Lion Square, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Secretary: Under “Correspondence,” I 
have an invitation from the Royal Sanitary Institute 
that the Royal College should appoint a delegate 
to the Congress to be held in London from July 5th 
to the 10th, 1926, the Jubilee Congress of the Institute, 
under the Presidency of the Right Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain, M.P., Minister of Health. The sub- 
scription, which includes copies of the documents, is 
£1 lls. 6d. for each delegate appointed. 

The PrestpENnT: I think it has been customary in 
the past to appoint a delegate. 

Mr. McKrnna: I have pleasure in proposing that 
the President. for the year be the delegate to the 
Congress. I think it is very important that we should 
attend such Congresses, and I have much pleasure in 
proposing that. 

Lieut.-Colonel BritTLeBANK : I have great pleasure 
in seconding that. 

The PrestpENT: Sometimes it has been customary 
to appoint a second delegate. 

A Memser: I think the right should be conferred 
on the President to nominate someone in his place 
if he cannot go. 

Mr. McKinna: I think it is*understood that the 
expenses of the delegate will be paid by this College. 
It has been done in previous years. 

The Secretary: No account was received last 
year. 

The Prestpent: The Secretary tells me that it 
would have been done, but no account was received. 

Mr. McKinna: I wish to include in my resolution 
that the expenses be paid. 

The PRESIDENT: That is understood, but no account 
has been received up to date. 

Mr. McKinna: I think we ought to begin. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrrrTLeBANK: I went in the place 
of the President as the delegate of the Royal College 
last year, as I happened to be Vice-President. I 
was also sent by my own Corporation. I am not 
going to charge the Royal College with my expenses 
when they are already met from another quarter. 
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The resolution was carried. 

The Secrerary: I have received a letter from 
Major MacSwiney, the Secretary of the Institute of 
the Horse, 21 Stansgate, Westminster, sending 
particulars of the establishment of the Institute of the 
Horse, which is to be a centre for authoritative 
information, research and propaganda, including 
among its aims and objects the provision of lectures 
on the horse, the publication of a journal to be devoted 
to the horse, and other objects, with the request that 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons should 
recommend to the Institute suitable persons who 
would be prepared to give lectures to the members 
of the Institute. 

The PresipeNtT: What is your view of the matter, 
gentlemen? Had not this better be referred for 
consideration to a Committee, so that it can be gone 
into thoroughly ? 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirtLesank: The credentials of 
this body might be the matter of enquiry. 

The Presipent: Would the Chairman’s Com- 
mittee be a suitable one ? 

Lieut.-Colonel BriTTLEBANK : 
would be very suitable. 

A MemBer: What are the objects of this body ? 

The PrestpentT: That is to be enquired into. 

The proposal to refer the matter to the Chairman’s 
Committee was adopted. 

The Secretary read a letter of thanks from Major 
Archibald Baird for the resolution passed by the 
Council at its previous meeting, and also letters of 
thanks from Messrs. Baird, Doyle and Butters for 
their election as Local Secretaries for examinations. 

Admission of Members. The Secretary read the 
list of those admitted to membership following upon 
the December Final Examinations. 


ReporRTS OF COMMITTEES. 


FINANCE AND GENERAL PURPOSES COMMITTEE. 
Mr. McKinna presented the following report of the 
Finance and General Purposes Committee, and moved 
its reception and adoption :— 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the Finance Committee, held at the 
College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Friday, 8th 
January, 1926. 

Present—Mr. J. MecKinna (in the Chair), Major J. 
Abson, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Messrs. J. Clarkson, 
R. Hughes, W. 8. King, G. H. Locke, G. P. Male, Major- 
Gen. Sir John Moore, Messrs. W. D. Rees, H. Sumner and 
J. Willett. 

I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Report of Sub-Committee.—The Finance Sub- 
Committee reported that they had held three meetings 
and had made the following appointments :— 

Assistant Secretary, Mr. Cyril Walter Francis, as from 
the 16th November, 1925, at a commencing salary of £252 
per annum. 

Correspondence Clerk, Mr. Frank Newby, as from the 
9th November, 1925, at a salary of £2 15s. Od. per week. 


I should think it 
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Junior Clerk, Mr. John Patrick Dalton, as from the 
llth January, 1926, at a salary of £1 5s. Od. per week. 

The Sub-Committee also recommended that a Fidelity 
Insurance policy be taken out guaranteeing the Fidelity 
of the Assistant Secretary to the amount of £350. 

The Secretary had been instructed to obtain detailed 
estimates for furniture, decorations for the offices and 
outside painting of the building, and to present the same 
to the next meeting of the Sub-Committee. 

The Report of the Sub-Committee was approved. 

Ill. Financial Statement.—The Treasurer’s Financial 
Statement was submitted showing a balance in hand of 
£706 8s. 2d., and liabilities amounting to £1,204 17s. 5d. 

It was resolved that the Treasurer’s Statement be 
approved, and that he be ordered to pay liabilities shown 
together with cheques for monthly salaries, petty cash 
and wages, gas, electric light and Fellowship Examiners’ 
fees. 
IV. Quinquennial Valuation Re-Assessment. — The 
Secretary reported that he had appeared before the 
Assessment Committee and had secured a reduction of the 
proposed re-assessment from £318 gross, and £261 rateable, 
to £297 gross and £244 rateable. 

V. Electric Fan Repairs.—The Secretary submitted 
an account for repairing and adjusting electric fan amount- 
ing to 1ls., together with an estimate for a monthly over- 
hauling of the set at a cost of 7s. 9d. per month. 

It was resolved that the account for repairs be paid, 
but that no steps be taken for the present with regard 
to the proposed monthly inspection of the set. 

VI. Ypres Memorial Church—On the motion of 
Major-General Sir John Moore 

It was resolved that a subscription of £5 5s. Od. be 
sent to the proposed Memorial Church at Ypres. 

VII. Examiners’ Fees. —The recommendation of the 
Examination Committee that the fees of Examiners in 
Classes B and C should be increased to 7s. 6d. per Student 
on account of the extra time to be devoted to the Oral 
Examinations was submitted and approved. 


The motion was duly seconded. 

Professor Wootprivce: Is there not a mistake 
in that report with regard to the payment of examiners 
in Class B ? 

The Secretary: It is all right in the report of 
the Examination Committee. This is merely the 
approval of the Examination Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. McKtinna: It is the recommendation of the 
Examination Committee which came before us this 
morning and which was approved. 

The Secretary: The recommendation is here 
referred to in general terms, not in detail. It is 
given in detail in the next report which will be placed 
before you. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE : It is in detail here. 

Mr. McKinna: It is with reference to Classes 
B and C. 

The Prestpent: I think the matter will come 
up under the report of the Examination Committee. 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE: We cannot have it wrong 
here and correct in another report. You will get 
two reports which will be contradictory. 
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The Presipent: We will have that put right. 

Mr. McKinna: I will move the adoption of the 
report with that alteration. 

Mr. Hucues: Before that is put, I should like to 
mention that it was agreed this morning, though it 
has not been mentioned now, that we should at any 
rate show some appreciation of the services rendered 
by our Secretary in connection with the quinquennial 
valuation of property. He has rendered most 
valuable services and taken a great deal of trouble, 
and he has not charged any fees. 

Mr. McKinna: I am very glad that has been 
mentioned. I really intended to mention it. To do 
this would have cost fourteen guineas if we had 
consulted expert advice, and we were all very doubtful 
whether it was worth while to take action in the 
matter, but our Secretary, who is always willing to 
help the College in every possible way, took the matter 
up and was successful. We certainly recognised his 
valuable help in the Committee this morning, and | 
am sorry | omitted to mention it just now. 

The Prestpent: The explanation of the whole 
thing is that the Secretary drafted the report. It 
has been proposed and seconded that the report as 
amended be adopted. 

The resolution was carried. 


EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 


Professor J. B. Buxton presented the following 
report of the Examination Committee, and moved 
its reception and adoption :— 

EXAMINATION COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Examination Committee, held at 
the College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, 
7th January, 1926. 

Present.— Professor J. B. Buxton (in the Chair), Major J. 
Abson, Major-Gen. Sir Layton J. Blenkinsop, Dr. O. 
Charnock Bradley, Prof. J. F. Craig, Mr. J. Clarkson, 
Prof. 8. H. Gaiger, Mr. A. Gofton, Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Messrs. J. McKinna, 8. H. Slocock, 
Prot. J. Share-Jones, Mr. T. F. Spencer and Prof. G. H. 
Wooldridge. 

1. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Correspondence.—A letter was received from Prof. 
Whitehouse asking whether a rejected Student in Class A 
at the December Examination could be joined with 
Students entering at the commencement of the present 
Session under the new regulations so as to take his 
examination in Anatomy at Class B Examination. 

The Secretary was instructed to reply that if the candi- 
dates referred to would make specific application, the 
matter would receive attention at the next meeting. 

Ill. Report on December Examinations. Reports from 
the Chairmen of the Board of Examiners, the Delegates, 
and the Local Secretaries in connection with the December 
Examinations were received and approved. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the College be conveyed 
to the persons and Institutions who had rendered assistance 
in connection with the examinations. 

IV. Fellowship Examination. 'The Secretary reported 
that at the Fellowship Examination held on January 2nd, 
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Mr. H. H. Curson had been successful, the subject of his 
thesis being ‘‘ Some rare poisonous plants in South Africa ; 
Examiners, Dr. W. J. Dilling and Dr. J. D. Lander. 

V. Educational Certificates. 

(a) Educational Certificates Nos. 2961 —1973, 2975-— 
2982 and 2984 were submitted and approved. 

(b) Educational Certificate No. 2983 was submitted, 
together with correspondence relating to an improper entry 
on the back of one of the certificates. After due considera- 
tion 

It was resolved that the certiticates be accepted. 

VI. Bye-law 62.--It was resolved that candidates 
Nos. 2974, 2985 and 2986 be granted exemption under 
Bye-law 62. 

VIL. Application for Exemption. -An application was 
received trom candidate No. 2987 for exemption from the 
Preliminary Examination. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be authorised to 
inform this candidate that on submission of an educational 
certificate which satisfies the Bye-law, it will be accepted. 

VIII. Applications for Concessions.—\t was resolved 

(a) That candidate No. 2607, 44 years’ service, having 
failed in Materia Medica only, at the December 
Examination, be permitted to pass to Class D, and 
to sit the subject of Materia Medica in July Examina- 
tion, 1926. 

(b) That the following candidates having passed Class C 
in December, 1925, be permitted to sit for the Final 
Examination in July, 1926. 

T. B. Yarrow, age 27, war service 7 years. 
A. G. Smithers, age 28, war service 6 years. 

IX. D.V.S.M. Examination.—A letter was received 
from students at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
now under instruction for the D.V.S.M. Examination 
in June, 1926, urging that the new regulations should 
not be made to apply to the forthcoming examination, 
they all having entered upon the course before the new 
regulations were adopted. 

It was resolved that the application be acceded to. 

X. D.V.S.M. Exdminership in Meat Inspection.— 

It was resolved that in view of the preceding resolution 
the appointment of a specialist Examiner in Meat 
Inspection be deferred for the present. 

XI. Fellowship Examinership.\t was resolved to 
recommend that the following elections be made to the 
panel of Fellowship Examiners: Helminthology and 
Entomology, Dr. T. W. M. Cameron, vice R. Daubney, 
now abroad; Pharmacology and Toxicology, Dr. W. H. 
Andrews, vice Prof. F. T. G. Hobday, now a member of 


‘ the Council ; and Sanitary Science, Mr. J. M¢Allen, vice 


Mr. T. D. Young, now a member of the Council. 

XII. Jubilee Memorial Prize was 
resolved to recommend that Dr. T. W. M. Cameron be 
appointed Examiner in Helminthology and Entomology 
for the Jubilee Memorial Prize, vice R. Daubney, who is 
abroad. 

XI. Examinership in Anatomy.—-It was resolved 
that the Chairman and Secretary be instructed to insert 
an advertisement announcing the appointment of Exam- 
iners in Anatomy under new regulations, the appointment 
to be made at the next meeting of the Council. 

XIV. Examiners’ Fees.—\t was resolved to recommend 
that in view of the increased time to be devoted to the 
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Ora! Examinations in Classes B and C, the fees payable 
to Examiners be increased as follows :—- 

Class B. Anatomy and Physiology from 6s. to 7s. 6d. 

per Student. 

Class C. All subjects from 4s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per Student. 

XV. Duties of Internal Examiners.—This question 
was considered, and 

It was resolved that no further action is necessary. 

XVI. University of London Modified Matriculation 
Examination.— 

It was resolved that Students who are admitted by the 
University of London as matriculants under Statute 116 
be considered eligible in respect of general education to 
enter upon the Veterinary Course. 

XVII. College of Preceptors Preliminary Examination.— 
A letter was received from the Secretary of the College 
of Preceptors stating that the Preliminary Examinations 
held by the College for the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and the Pharmaceutical Society were now 
identical, the conditions laid down by the latter body 
having recently been revised. 

The Secretary was authorised to arrange with the Secre- 
tary of the College of Preceptors as to any necessary 
alterations in the Examination Prospectus. 

Dr. Brap.Ley seconded the resolution, which was 
carried, 

REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


The Secretary read the following report of the 
Registration Committee :— 


REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the Registration Committee, held at the 
College, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C.1, on Thursday, 7th 
January, 1926. 

Present.—Mr. J. Clarkson (in the Chair), Major J. Abson, 
Major-General Sir Layton J. Blenkinsop, Dr. O. Charnock 
Bradley, Lieut.-Col. J. W. Brittlebank, Prof. J. B. Buxton, 
Mr. J. C. Coleman, Profs. J. F. Craig, 8. H. Gaiger, Messrs. 
A. Gofton, R. Hughes, W. 8. King, G. H. Livesey, G. H. 
Locke, Sir John M’Fadyean, Messrs. G. P. Male, J. W. 
McIntosh, J. McKinna, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
Mr. W. D. Rees, Major P. J. Simpson, Prof. J. Share-Jones, 
Messrs. 8. H. Slocock, T. F. Spencer, Mr. H. Sumner, 
Prof. G. H. Wooldridge and Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young. 

I. Minutes.—-The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as ‘read 
and signed as correct. 

ll. Cases.__No. 1898, Burden, L., non-member, 
“Hon. Veterinary Surgeon.”” The Secretary reported 
the receipt of an explanation in this matter which was 
considered satisfactory. 

No. 2074, Poor People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals. 
Secretary reported that he had received no further com- 
munication from the President of the Society , but submitted 
further complaints. 

It was resolved that the matter be allowed to stand over 
for the present. 

No. 2093, member, conduct. Application was received 
from the Solicitors to this member requesting the re-hearing 
of his case. 

It was resolved that, in the absence of further evidence, 
the case be not re-opened. : 


No, 2102, Dumb Friends’ League. Correspondence was 
received in this case showing that the Council of the 
League proposed to make arrangements for the employment 
of a whole-time veterinary surgeon at their hospital, and 

It was resolved that the Secretary should express to the 
Dumb Friends’ League the approval of the Council of the 
action proposed to be taken. 

No. 2150, member, touting. Letter of explanation was 
received in this case together with an undertaking not to 
repeat the offence complained of. 

No. 2162, Ross and Son, non-members, ‘‘ Canine 
Specialists.’’ In the absence of proper evidence, this case 
was ordered to stand over. 

No. 2163, Sanders, W. E., non-member, using title. 
A letter of explanation was submitted which was considered 
satisfactory. 

No. 2164, Foreman, F. M., non-member, using title. 
A letter of explanation was received together with an 
undertaking, which was considered satisfactory. 

No. 2168, former member, name removed, covering 
unqualified person. An application was also received for 
the restoration of the name of this person to the Register, 
it having been removed under Section 5 (4) of the Act, 1881. 

It was resolved that the Secretary be instructed to inform 
the applicant that the conduct with which he is charged 
would, if proved against a registered member of the 
College, render his name liable to be removed from the 
Register and therefore, no application for the restoration 
of his name to the Register can be considered until the 
conduct complained of has been discontinued. 

No. 2169, member, advertising. 

It was resolved that this member be required to give an 
undertaking to discontinue the offence complained of. 

No. 2170, Kemp, 8. A., non-member, ‘‘ Canine Doctor.” 
The Solicitor reported that he had been unable to institute 
a prosecution in this case up to the present and asked for 
a renewal of the authority to prosecute, which was duly 
authorised. 

No. 2171, member, advertising. An undertaking was 
received in this case. 

No. 2172, member, giving testimonial. 

It was resolved that this member be called upon to 
appear before the next meeting to show cause why his 
name should not be removed from the Register for a 
breach of Bye-law 53 (5). 

No. 2173, member, advertising. 

_it was resolved that this member be called upon to 
appear before the Committee at its next meeting to show 
cause why his name should not be removed from. the 
Register for a breach of the Bye-law for advertising. 

No. 2174, member, advertising and covering. A letter 
of explanation was received stating that the advertisement 
complained of had been discontinued. 

It was resolved that there was no further case for action. 

No. 2175, member advertising. A letter of explanation 
was received and accepted. The Secretary was instructed 
to request this member to give a further undertaking with 
regard to other cases where he had displayed notice boards. 

No. 2176, member, Police Court evidence. Notes of 
evidence given by this member at the Thames Police Court 
was submitted and considered, but it was resolved that 
there was no case, 
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No. 2177, member, advertising. Secretary was 
instructed to communicate with this member and to obtain 
from him an undertaking that no further advertisements 
of the nature complained ol, be displayed. 

No. 2178, Grimsley, A., non-member, ‘‘ Disease 
Specialist, Dogs.”” The Secretary submitted evidence to 
show that the offence complained of had been discontinued. 

No. 2180, member, touting. A letter of explanation 
was received which was accepted. 

No. 2181, member, advertising. Satisfactory under- 
taking received in this case. 

No.2182, Down, S8.H., and Sanders, W. E., non-members. 
use of title. The Secretary was instructed to obtain further 
information in this case. 

No. 2183, Mumford, M., non-member, using title. Satis- 
factory explanation and undertaking were received. 

No. 2184, non-member. Applications for advice were 
received from two members with regard to this case, and 
the Secretary was instructed as to the replies to be sent. 

No. 2185, member, covering. It was resolved that 
this case be struck out. 

No. 2186, members, advertising. It was resolved this 
case be struck out. 

NO. 2187, Prescot, W., non-member, using title. This 
case was struck out. 

No. 2188, Prosser and Co., ‘‘ Veterinary Specialists.” 
This case was delerred for further evidence. 

No. 2189, Woodward, J. H., “ Specialist in Animal 
Diseases.” 

Resolved that a prosecution be instituted in this case, if 
proper evidence is obtainable. 

No. 2190, Goldsmith, J. W., non-member, using title. 
A satisiactory explanation was received in this case. 

No. 2191, non-member, name removed at own request, 
display of Fellowship Diploma in Surgery. The Solicitor 
was instructed to call upon this person to discontinue the 
display of the Fellowship Diploma in the manner alleged. 

No. 2127. The Secretary was instructed to call upon 
this member to appear before the Committee at its next 
meeting to show cause why his name should not be removed 
from the Register for a breach of Bye-law 53, he having 
failed to carry out the undertaking given to the Committee 
at its meeting on the 2nd July, 1925. 

The Secretary was also instructed to communicate with 
the employer of this member requesting him to remove 
the letters M.R.C.V.S. at present displayed on his premises. 

Ill. Correspondence. —The Secretary submitted Corres- 
pondence and was instructed as to the replies to be sent. 


The Presipent: I propose the reception and 


adoption of this report. 

Mr. Gorton: Before you put this to the meeting, 
I want to raise some matters in connection with one 
case which you have discussed with the Solicitor, and 
therefore I move that the Council go into committee 
to discuss this matter. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I second that. 

The resolution was carried, and the Council then 
went into committee. 

The committee stage being concluded— 

The Prestpent: | move that the report of the 
Registration Committee, as amended, be received 
and adopted. 
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The resolution was duly seconded and carried. 

The PrestpENt: | move that the Seal of the 
College be attached to the prosecution ordered. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLEBANK: second that. 

The resolution was carried. 

PARLIAMENTARY Commirrer. Mr. Gorton pre- 
sented the following report on behalf of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, and proposed its reception and 
adoption : 

PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Committee, held 
at the College, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on 
Thursday, 7th January, 1926. 

Present.--Mr. A. Gofton (in the Chair), Major J. Abson 
Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop, Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank, Prof. J. B. Buxton, Mr. J. Clarkson, Mr. J. C. 
Coleman, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Mr. G. H. Locke, Mr. J. 
M’Kinna, Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. G. P. Male, Dr. J. 'T. 
Share-Jones, Major P. J. Simpson, and Mr. 8. H. Slocock. 

I. Minutes..-The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Correspondence was received from the Secretary 
of the Indian Veterinary Service Association with regard 
to the proposed Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 

It was resolved 

(a) That steps be taken to secure the appointment of a 
representative of the veterinary profession having exper- 
ience of present-day conditions in India as a member of 
the Commission. 

(b) That the name of Colonel G. K. Walker, C.1.E., 
O.B.E., Principal of the Punjab Veterinary College, be 
recommended as a suitable person to act in this capacity. 

Ill. Sub-Committee on Meat Inspection. ‘The following 
report of the Sub-Committee on Meat Inspection was 
received and adopted 

The Special Sub-Committee reported that they had 
held three meetings and had arranged interviews with 
the National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 
and the National Farmers’ Union in order to secure 
the support of these Societies in any endeavour which 
may be made to secure an alteration in the law governing 
the inspection of meat in England and Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 

An enquiry had also been instituted to secure informa- 
tion as to the number of members holding whole-time 
or part-time appointments as veterinary officers to 
local authorities, and the information was now being 
tabulated for consideration at the next meeting. 

It was resolved that the thanks of the Cotincil be con- 
veyed to the Federation of Meat Traders’ association for 
their promise of co-operation. 

lV. Private Bills.—The following Private Bills were 
submitted and considered: Chorley, Bristol, Guildford, 
Colwyn Bay, East Ham, Margate and Paignton. 

It was resolved that representations be made to the 
promoters of the seven last named Private Bills urging 
the inclusion of a clause similar to Clause 105 of the Chorley 
Corporation Bill extending the powers of the Veterinary 
Inspector to Section 116 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 

V. Draft Milk and Dairies Order.—The Secretary 
submitted a letter from the Ministry of Health stating 
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that the Ministry would furnish information to the College 
when the draft Milk and Dairies Order now in course 
of preparation had been published. 

It was resolved 

(a) That a Sub-Committee be appointed to consider the 
draft Milk and Dairies Order with power to act. 

(b) That the Sub-Committee consist of the Chairman, 
Colonel Brittlebank, Sir John M’Fadyean, Mr. Male and 
Mr. Spencer. 

VI. Parliamentary Publications.— 

It was resolved that the Secretary be authorised to 
subscribe to the House of Commons debates for the 
ensuing session. 

VIL. Jrish Free State.—The Secretary reported that 
he had received no further correspondence with regard 
to this matter. 

VILL. Civil Service Commission.—A letter was received 
from the Civil Service Commission stating that it had been 
agreed that holders of the Diploma in Veterinary State 
Medicine of the R.C.V.S. may be exempted from the 
qualifying examination in Pathology and Bacteriology 
which Inspectors under the Ministry of Agriculture are 
required to pass after the expiry of their probationary 
period. 

IX. South Australia Veterinary Surgeons’ Bill. A 
copy of a Bill for an Act to make provision for the regis- 
tration of Veterinary Surgeons and to regulate the qualifi- 
cations for and the effect of registration in South Australia 
was submitted, from which it appeared that the rights of 
holders of the Diploma of M.R.C.V.S. were duly recognised. 

X. Proposed Bill to Amend the Diseases of Animals Act. 
—It was resolved that a request be addressed to the 
Ministry of Agriculture asking that a copy of the draft 
Bill to amend the Diseases of Animals Act be submitted 
to the Council of the College for consideration. 

That the Drait Bill when received be remitted to the 
Sub-Committee appointed under para. (v). 


Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBaNnk seconded the motion. 

Mr. Craic: [| propose the Council go into com- 
mittee to consider matters in connection with one of 
the items of the report. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirTLEBANK: I second that. 

The resolution was carried, and the Council then 
went into committee. 

The committee stage being concluded—— 

Mr. Gorron: I propose that the report of ‘the 
Parliamentary Committee as amended be received 
and adopted. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBANK: I second that. 

‘Mr. CotemAn : I observe that one matter is omitted 
from the report. It was decided on a motion I made 
that this matter of the Ministry’s Bill should be 
included in the terms of reference to the Sub-Com- 
mittee, and also that they should have power to apply 
to the Ministry of Agriculture for the same courtesy 
that the Ministry of Health had shown us in giving 
us copies of Draft Bills. I understand that the 
Diseases of Animals Act is likely to be amended, but 
a copy of the amended draft has not been submitted 
to us. I proposed that it should be submitted to us 
and that the Sub-Committee should have power to 
apply to the Ministry of Agriculture for the same 
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consideration that we receive from the Ministry of 
Health. 

Mr. Gorron: I| think Mr. Coleman can scarcely 
have heard the report as I read it, for the last para- 
graph, I think, meets his point. 

Mr. CoLeMAN: The point I wish to stress is that 
the matter should be included in the terms of reference 
to the Sub-Committee. 

Dr. Snare-Jones: This report should not be 
passed without a word being said as to our great 
pleasure at the result of the conference held between 
representatives of this Council and the Meat Traders’ 
Federation. The result of that conference as _pre- 
sented in the report was extremely gratifying to us, 
and was certainly the most pleasing appreciation of 
the position of veterinary science, stated in very 
definite terms, that has ever come to this Council 
from any outside body. I say that in justice to 
those who were kind enough to express themselves. 

The Prestpent: My impression was, Mr. Cole- 
man, that that motion of yours was not passed. 

A Memper: I am in some doubt as to whether or 
not this proposed Bill is to be included in the terms 
of reference of the Sub-Committee which has been 
appointed. I recollect that Mr. Coleman suggested 
it should be, but I do not think there was any ruling 
on that. 

Mr. Gorton: The position was that it should be 
remitted to the Sub-Committee, but there are at 
present two Sub-Committees of the Parliamentary 
Committee and no reference was made as to which 
of these two Sub-Committees should deal with the 
matter. It was also pointed out that the terms of 
reference of these Sub-Committees as already fixed 
did not include this Bill, and no further motion was 
made. It was mentioned, but this Bill was not 
definitely remitted to one of these Sub-Committees. 
Personally, it seems to me a desirable procedure to 
remit it to one of these Sub-Committees, and that 
can be put right by a motion now, but it was not 
done yesterday. 

The PrestpENt: Would you like to move that, 
Mr. Coleman ? 

Mr. Coteman : I think I definitely stated yesterday 
it should be sent to the Sub-Committee of which Mr. 
Gofton is a member. I think they could deal with it 
quite well by an extension of their terms of reference. 

The Prestpent: Do you propose that now ? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: With pleasure. 

The Secretary: That it should be remitted to 
the special Sub-Committee on Meat Inspection ¢ 

Mr. CoLteMAN: Yes, that is it. 

SeveRAL MemBers: No. 

The Prestp—ENtT: Which do you mean ? 

Mr. CoteMaN: The one appointed yesterday. 

The Prestpent: The Milk and Dairies Sub- 
Committee ? 

Mr. CoLeMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Gorton: I second that. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirtLeEBANK: As a member of 
that Sub-Committee, I think this should be cleared 
up. Certain powers were conferred on that Sub- 
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Committee with regard to the Orders we were to 
consider— certain executive or plenary powers. Is 
that also the case with regard to this Bill ? 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Certainly. 

Lieut.-Colonel BritTLeEBANK: It should be made 
clear, I think, before we go any further. 

The Prestipent: What is your wish, gentlemen ? 
Do you wish to confer plenary powers on this Sub- 
Committee with regard to this Bill also ? 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I am not sure Colonel 
Brittlebank is right with regard to this question of 
plenary powers. I thought this Committee was 
appointed because it appeared to the Council meeting 
three months ago that the Sub-Committee might take 
action that the Council as a whole might not approve 
of. My impression was that the Sub-Committee of 
which I have been a member had to report first to 
the Parliamentary Committee. 

The Secretary: This is a new Sub-Committee. 

Sir Jonn M’Fapyean: I think that should apply 
to the new one for the same reason. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLEBANK : The Committee gave 
us power to negotiate if necessary with the Ministry 
of Health without coming back to the Parliamentary 
Committee so as not to waste time. I contend, there- 
fore, that the Sub-Committee was given plenary 
powers. 

A Member: That is so. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBaNK : With regard to this 
other matter, I, as a member of the Sub-Committee, 
want to know if that is included under the same 
head. 

SeveraL MemsBers: Certainly. 

Mr. Gorron: The position with regard to the 
draft Milk and Dairies Order is that a Sub-Committee 
be appointed to: consider the draft Milk and Daires 
Order with power to act. 

The Prestpent: Mr. Coleman’s motion is the one 
we are considering now—-whether the Sub-Committee 
should have the same power with regard to that. 

The Council agreed that it should. 

The Presipent: Then do you accept the report 
with these alterations, gentlemen ? 

Dr. Suare-Jones: As an addendum to this report, 
I move we send an expression of our appreciation at 
the reception which was given to our representatives 
by the Meat Traders’ Federation. 

The Presipent: I thought that might be included 
in the report. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBaNK: I think it might be 
put in this way, that our thanks are due to Sir John 
M’Fadyean and to the Secretary for the trouble they 
took in carrying out the wishes of the Sub-Committee. 

Dr. SHarE-Jones: I accept that most heartily, 
but I want our thanks also to go to the Meat Traders’ 
Federation. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: We have not had a reply 
from the Farmers’ Union, so thanks to them would 
be premature. 

Dr. Suare-Jones: Exactly, but I think our thanks 
are due to the Meat Traders’ Federation. 
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Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBANK : I second the proposal 
that our thanks be conveyed to them. 

The Prestpenr: I will now put to the vote the 
report as amended, and with the additions proposed 
by Dr. Share-Jones, and seconded by Colonel Brittle- 
bank. Do you approve of that ¢ 

The report was adopted. 


Honours AND PRIZES COMMITTEE. 


Major-General Sir Layron-BLENKINSOP presented 
the following report on behalf of the Honours and 
Prizes Committee, and moved its reception and 
adoption 

Honours AND PRIZES COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the Honours and Prizes Committee, 
held at the College, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 
on Friday, 8th January, 1926. 

Present.-Major-General Sir L. J. Blenkinsop (in the 
Chair), Mr. J. Clarkson, Prof. J. F. Craig, Prof. 8. H. 
Gaiger, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Major-General Sir John Moore, 
Sir John M’Fadyean, Dr. Share-Jones, Mr. H. Sumner 
and Mr. J. Willett. 

I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Williams Memorial Prize.—The Secretary read the 
auditors’ report which showed that the following students 
in the final examination were bracketed equal first with 
127 marks— J. H. M. Hughes and 8. Sharp. 

It was resolved that the Williams Memorial Prize for 
1925 be divided between Mr. J. H. M. Hughes, of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland and Mr. 8S. Sharp, of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

III. Jubilee Memorial Prize.—The Secretary reported 
that no entries had been received for the Jubilee Memorial 
Prize Examination announced to take place in September, 
1925. 

It was resolved to recommend that the Regulations be 
be amended by the omission of the following words after 
the word “ Bursary” in paragraph 1, “ or since the date 
at which it was advertised to take place, in the event 
of no candidate having presented himself.” 

IV. Steel Memorial Medal.—-It was resolved that it 
be a condition in future that nominations for the award 
of the Steel Memorial Medal be’ accompanied by a list of 
candidates’ published papers and particulars of other 
scientific or literary work, in order to assist the Committee 
in making its recommendation to the Council. 


Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLEBANK seconded-the motion, 
which was carried. 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


Dr. BrapLey presented the following report on 
behalf of the Publication and Library Committee, and 
moved its reception and adoption :— 


PUBLICATION AND LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


At a meeting of the Publication and Library Committee, 
held at the College, 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, 
on Friday, 8th January, 1926. 

Present.—Dr. QO. Charnock Bradley (in the Chair), 
Major J. Abson, Colonel J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. J. Clarkson, 
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Mr. R. Hughes, Mr. W. 8. King, Mr. G. H. Livesey, Sir 
John Moore, Mr. G. P. Male, Mr. W. D. Rees, Mr.H. 
Sumner and Prof. G. H. Wooldridge. 

I. Minutes.—The minutes of the previous meeting, 
having been printed and circulated, were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

Il. Report of Sub-Committee.-The Sub-Committee 
on Shelving, etc., reported that as instructed they had 
purchased an “‘ Electrolux” Vacuum Cleaner at a cost of 
£15 lis. 6d. 

Ill. Presentations to Library.—The Librarian reported 
the presentations made to the Library since the last quar- 
terly meeting and was instructed to convey to the donors 
the thanks of the Council. 

IV. Grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust.— 
A letter was received from the Secretary of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust ofiering a grant of £400 to the 
Library for the purpose of binding, cataloguing and 
purchase of books, on certain conditions. After con- 
sideration of the conditions. 

It was resolved that the Librarian be instructed to 
communicate with the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
n an endeavour to secure a revision of the conditions. 

V. Purchases.—The Librarian was instructed to 
purchase the following book: F. A. E. Crew, ‘‘ Animal 
Genetics,”’ 15s. 

Vi. Periodicals. The Librarian was authorised to renew 
subscriptions to periodicals and to arrange for the binding 
of volumes. 

VII. Cataloguing.—The consideration of this matter 
was deferred till the next meeting. 

VIII. Register, 1926.—On the motion of Dr. Bradley, 

It was resolved that the latter half of paragraph 6 of the 
Committee’s Report of October 2nd be rescinded. 

Mr. Rees seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Appointment of Examiner, D.V.S.M. The Prest- 
DENT: In view of the decision of the Committee 
yesterday with regard to the D.V.S.M. examination, 
Item No. 6 on our agenda does not arise. 

Annual Dinner, 1926. It was agreed to hold the 
Annual Dinner, on Wednesday, June 30th, at the 
Hotel Victoria, and that the Committee which arranged 
the dinner so successfully last year be asked to act 
again this year. 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: Can we have the names of 
the Committee ? 

The Secretary: The names of the members of 
the Committee are as follows :—Messrs. W. 8. King, 
G. H. Livesey, J. W. McIntosh, Major-General Sir 
John Moore, Major P. J. Simpson, Sir Stewart Stock- 
man, Mr. J. Willett and Professor Wooldridge. 

AcADEMIC DRgss. 

Dr. BrapLey: The motion that I have to make 
is to the following effect :—‘‘ That it be remitted to 
the Chairmen’s Committee to consider the question 
of the adoption of academic dress for Fellows and 
Members of the College.” I do not propose to occupy 
the time of the Council unduly in speaking in favour 
of this proposal, because I hope that it is not neces- 
sary for me to do so. I think for a number of years 
the Council has accepted the principle of academic 
dress, inasmuch as there has been a presidential robe 


worn at its meetings. I think the Council will also 
probably admit that there are many occasions when, 
if I may so express it, Fellows and Members of the 
College are put in an undesirable position of distinc- 
tion owing to the fact that they possess no distin- 
guishing features in that respect. Recently at several 
functions—some of them of considerable importance 
in the history of veterinary science in this country—- 
where academic dress has been worn by university 
officials, graduates, and so on, and which have been 
attended by Fellows and Members of the College, 
those Fellows and Members have had to appear in 
ordinary morning dress. There has been an undesir- 
able distinction in that respect between Fellows and 
Members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Fellows and Members of other corporations of 
similar standing, such as, for instance, the Royal 
College of Surgeons and the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in London and in Edinburgh. The same 
applies also to Cambridge. I am persuaded, there- 
fore, that the time is ripe for the adoption of academic 
dress for the Members and Fellows of this College, 
and I am also equally persuaded that in the adoption 
of such distinction we shall be adding very consider- 
ably to the dignity of the profession, and also in per- 
haps a minor manner to the esteem in which the 
public hold the members of our profession, a profes- 
sion which is well worthy of the distinction I have 
asked for it. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrteBaANk: I have great plea- 
sure, Mr. President, in seconding Dr. Bradley’s 
proposition. I am quite sure it requires no elaboration 
either from myself or from anyone else here. 

The Prestpent: Dr. Bradley has moved: “ That 
it be remitted so the Chairmen’s Committee to con- 
sider the question of the adoption of academic dress 
for Fellows and Members of the College.”” That has 
been seconded by Colonel Brittlebank. Are there any 
remarks on it? If not I will put it to the vote. 

The resolution was carried. 


CREATION OF AN OFFICIAL VETERINARY RESEARCH 
CouncIL IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Sir Jonn Moore: Mr. President and gentlemen, I 
beg to move: “ That sanction be obtained for the 
creation of an official veterinary research council in 
Great Britain.” In opening this subject I feel a 
certain amount of trepidation, for two reasons. One 
is that I am not a research officer, nor can I claim 
to be very intimately associated with research. The 
second is that there are perhaps several members of 
the Council who do not quite agree with the resolu- 
tion that I have proposed. I wish in the first place 
to state quite clearly that I have got nothing to gain 
in putting forward this resolution. My sole desire is 
to lose no opportunity that will advance our profes- 
sion, and to do all that I can to maintain the status of 
the profession at its proper level. I wish also, if 
possible, to try to overcome any objections that may 
exist, or which may have existed, on the part of 
members of the Council and others with regard to 
this matter. I shall be as brief as I possibly can. 
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You will remember, Sir, that in 1920 the Develop- 
ment Commission appointed an advisory committee 
on research into diseases of animals. On the 15th 
February, 1922, about eighteen months afterwards, 
they issued a report, which report I have now in my 
hands. Two members of the Council were on this 
committee, namely, Dr. Bradley and Sir John 
M’Fadyean. Five of our members of Council gave 
evidence— Professor Gaiger, Major Hobday, Sir 
Stewart Stockman, Proféssor Craig and Major- 
General Sir Layton Blenkinsop. A sixth was Mr. 
Bullock, our Secretary. This committee, which was 
specially appointed by the Development Commission, 
in its report set forth the problem which confronted 
them. They definitely stated that it was not con- 
fined to this country alone, but that it was an Empire 
problem. They showed the value of the stock in this 
country, and they made a remark to the effect that 
the problem of both health and disease, whether in 
man, animals or plants, is really one problem. They 
then showed what were the existing facilities in the 
United Kingdom and in our Empire overseas. They 
afterwards alluded to the extension of existing facili- 
ties which were inadequate and meagre, as they truly 
said. They then went on to deal with the extension 
of facilities, and some of the points they referred to 
were the establishment of a career for veterinary 
investigators, private benefactions, the creation of a 
cadre of research workers with the aid of State funds, 
and so on. They alluded to the possibility of Chairs 
of Comparative Pathology being established. They 
remarked upon the opportunities of co-operation 
between veterinary and other research investigators. 
They indicated a capital grant for a new Institute of 
Animal Pathology and the facilities necessary for 
research in the Army Veterinary Corps, and for the 
permanent and adequate facilities which should be 
provided for the Scottish Animal Diseases Research 
Association, and so on. These were some of the 
indications of the extensions of existing facilities 
which they gave. 


Then they came to formulate an organisation to 
mect the requirements, and I wish now to read to 
you a short extract as to the organisation which they 
proposed. The Committee thought that a body 
possessing powers and freedom of action similar to 
those of the Medical Research Council would be the 
best adapted for promoting research into animal 


diseases, but there would be plain disadvantages, 


they said, in creating a new organisation for this 
subject, separate from the Development Commission. 
They, therefore, thought that whatever organisation 
was brought into being should remain under the 
Development Commission. Assuming that that 
was so, they recommended that a Diseases of Animals 
Research Council or Board should be appointed by 
the Commission for the promotion of the research 
in view. They recommended that this research 
committee should consist of men chosen for their 
personal qualities as good counsellors and for their 
special knowledge, and not as representing any 
particular institution or geographical interest. They 


further recommended that this Committee should 
consist of not less than seven nor more than ten 
members. It was further recommended that a 
moderate annual honorarium should be given to the 
members for their services, and that the Committee 
appointed should have advisory functions towards 
the Development Commission. 

If such a committee were appointed it would have 
the effect of focussing public attention upon a vitally 
important direction of national effort. The Com- 
mittee should publish in some characteristic manner 
the information they desired to disseminate, and 
their publications should not be merged into the 
series emanating from the Development Commission. 
The Committee would be a co-ordinating agency for 
the various Government Departments having interests 
actually or potentially in research work of this kind. 
The Committee would act as a kind of liaison between 
researches in different parts of the Empire com- 
municating with the India Office, the Colonial Office 
and other Departments concerned. The proposals 
that I have put forward are exactly in accordance with 
this document from which I have quoted, and with 
the deliberations of this Advisory Committee, except 
that I have shortened the title of the body it is pro- 
posed to set up from the Diseases of Animals Research 
Council to the Veterinary Research Council. I 
have not deviated at all in other respects from this 
report. I wish to emphasise certain advantages 
which I think such a body would carry with it. I 
have written these advantages down. In the first 
place, it would focus public attention on the profes- 
sion and on vitally important national veterinary 
matters, and in my opinion that is just the very thing 
we want at the present time. Secondly, it would 
uplift the status of our profession, which is a thing 
in my opinion very much to be desired. Thirdly, it 
would secure and preserve to us what is essentially 
our sphere of professional activity, and avoid loss by 
side-issues. I am sorry to say that, at least in my 
opinion, we have lost very considerably through side- 
issues in the past, and I propose presently to indicate 
one or two ways in which that has occurred. 
Fourthly, this Committee would be a co-ordinating 
agency, as I have said, between established institutes 
of animal pathology, and would be an advisory body 
towards the Development Commission and to all 
Government Departments where Imperial interests 
are concerned. Fifthly, as I have previously remarked 
and as the Advisory Committee themselves remarked, 
this body should produce in some characteristic 
manner veterinary research information which would 
be readily accessible to the profession and to the 
public interested, instead of being merged into a 
general series of productions emanating from the 
Development Commission or other research organi- 
sations. 

It may be asked why these recommendations made 
by the Advisory Committee on Research have not 
been carried into effect after four years. Proceeding 
further through the report, we come to certain reser- 
vations, and the reservation to which I wish particu- 
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larly to refer is one made by Sir John M’Fadyean. 1 
am sure Sir John M’Fadyean will bear with me if I 
make allusion to these reservations. Briefly the 
purport of his reservation was ; the paucity of research 
workers then existing, and the fact that he counselled 
that applications for advances in aid of the general 
programme of research of an institution by the 
Department of Agriculture was perhaps the best way 
of dealing with the situation then existing. Those 
were his two points. 


Sir Joun M’Fapyean: Perhaps it would save time 
if Sir John Moore would read my reservation, because 
if he does not do so I shall have to read it in toto 
myself. 


Sir Joun Moore: I will read Sir John M’Fadyean’s 
reservation, then. I would have liked to read it in 
any case, but I was trying to make my remarks as 
brief as possible. Sir John M’Fadyean says this—it 
is dated the 15th February, 1922——“‘I regret that I 
am unable to agree with the views expressed in para- 
graph 49 with regard to the difficulty and complexity 
of the problem involved in allocating money from the 
Development Fund for the promotion of research into 
animal diseases in Great Britain, or with the recom- 
mendation that the Development Commissioners, in 
order to cope with this difficulty, should appoint a 
Committee of seven or ten members with a permanent 
paid secretary. As it is stated in the report, the 
supply of money fer research is not likely to equal the 
demand for it, and there is also a probability that for 
a good many years to come the number of research 
workers will be comparatively small. To set up such 
a Committeé as the one recommended in these circum- 
stances would therefore be not unlike the creation of 
a general staff almost equal in numbers to the rest 
of an army. In my opinion, the best course to adopt 
would be for applications for advances in aid of the 
maintenance of a general programme of research of an 
institution or body to be made on behalf of the 
applicants by the Department of Agriculture. This 
is already the practice in the case of the Institute for 
Research in Animal Pathology at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London. [I make this suggestion fully 
realising that under the terms of the Development 
and Road Improvement Funds Act, 1909, it is open 
to institutions or bodies to adopt the alternative 
course of making their applications direct to the 
Treasury, by whom they are passed to the Govern- 
ment Department concerned for report thereon to 
the Development Commission.” Perhaps I need not 
read the other paragraph. 


Sir Joun M’Fapyean: No. 


Sir Joun Moore: There is another small paragraph 
with regard to research scholarships, which I need 
not read. My opinion is that time has modified the 
force of Sir John M’Fadyean’s reservations. I would 
like also here to make allusion to a remark by Professor 
Buxton. His view was, at any rate at the time when 
he made this remark, that to put forward a proposal 
for a research council might prejudice the grants in 
aid of research institutes. I think that was what 


Professor Buxton’s difficulty was—that if we put 
forward some time ago a proposal to get money for a 
research council, that money might be deducted, as 
it were, from the provisions for the research institu- 
tions. However, my own view is that we have now 
got these institutions. We have got the Institute of 
Animal Pathology in London. We have got the 
Institution of Animal Pathology at Cambridge, and 
we have got the Scottish Animal- Diseases Research 
Association, which has been permanently put on a 
proper basis. Lastly, in the review of the Develop- 
ment Commissioners’ Report here it is stated that a 
grant of £15,000 has been given to the Liverpool 
University. I must tell you that last week I reviewed, 
as I have done for the last three years, the report of 
the Development Commissioners, and this year I 
have reviewed it entirely from the veterinary point of 
view, and I have produced a statement of all the 
grants made by the Development Commissioners for 
the year ending 3lst March, 1925, which has been 
published in the Veterinary Record. I have placed 
a copy on the President's table. I have shown 
in that how, out of the total grants of the Develop- 
ment Commissioners for the year 1924-1925, which 
amounted to £437,000, £235,628 were allocated for 
agriculture and horticulture, and £169,000 for animal 
husbandry. I have divided all their grants into 
agricultural and horticultural on the one hand, and 
animal husbandry on the other. I wanted to see 
how the money was spent for animals versus crops. 
Then I split the animal husbandry into two parts, 
one part dealing with breeding, animal nutrition and 
dairying, and the other part entirely with diseases of 
animals, and this is what I arrived at. Animal 
breeding, nutrition and dairying had allocated to them 
the sum of £96,069, and the diseases of animals £73,600. 
The £73,600 is a very small amount, but you must 
bear in mind that the Ministry has its own money for 
research at its place at Weybridge, and there is the 
army which has its own, and so on; so that that 
£73,600 does not represent by any means what 
veterinary research covers. I thought, however, that 
these were interesting figures, and I also thought 
that that £73,600 which is devoted to the diseases 
of animals by the Development Commissioners ought 
to be taken into consideration in this proposal for a 
Veterinary Research Council. 

I think we must not overlook the fact that a research 
council should not be limited to our own country. 
There is India, that I know so well, simply crying out 
for somebody to control disease and somebody to 
help with advice, and the same is true also, I think, 
of our Colonies, such as East Africa. I am sure they 
would be delighted to have the advice of a properly- 
constituted Veterinary Research Council. I do not 
know, gentlemen, that I have anything more to say. 
I am very much obliged to you for listening to me so 
patiently, and if I had any proposal further to make 
it would be that this matter should be referred for 
consideration to a committee of the Council. I do 
not expect that it could be settled off-hand or all at 
once. It is a thing that perhaps requires a good deal 
of thought. (Applause.) 
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The Prestpent: You have heard the proposal 
which has been made by Sir John Moore. I shall 
want.a seconder to it before’any discussion can take place. 

Mr. McIntrosu: I should like to second Sir John 
Moore’s motion. I cannot add anything to what he 
has so well said, but I heartily endorse everything 
that he has said with regard to his motion. 

The Prestpent: Along with the proposal which 
is on the agenda paper, Sir John has combined a 
further proposal, that the matter be left to a sub- 
committee to consider. 

Lieut.-Colonel BrirrLeBaANK : A committee of this 
Council. 

The Prestpent: Yes. I have a letter here from 
Sir Stewart Stockman, of which I will read to you the 
opening paragraph, which is as follows :— 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES. 
7 Whitehall Place, 
London, 8.W.1, 
My dear President, ith January, 1926. 
' Lam sorry that I will be unable to attend the Council 
Meeting, as I am going out of town to-night. I am going 
to ask you if you will do me a favour, with the permission 
of the Council. The matter refers to the motion of Sir 
John Moore, upon which I understand a discussion is to 
be held. I, with others, am particularly interested in 
this matter, and I venture to think that although I cannot 
be present, the Council will, with their usual courtesy, 
agree to hear my views on the subject from you. 

That was sent to us this morning. Would you like 
to hear the rest of the letter now, or at some later 
time ? 

Sir Joun M’Fapyean: I beg to move that we hear 
it now. ( Agreed.) 

The Prestpent: The letter continues :—- 

1 was present at a meeting when Sir John Moore first 
sketched out his scheme and his reasons therefor, and at 
that time I ventured a certain amount of adverse criticism, 
but did not go into the matter very fully, as I did not 
think at the time that it would be seriously pressed. I 
have refrained since from adverse criticism, partly because 
the discussions took place at different centres at which 
I could not have attended, nor did 1 wish to burke discus- 
sion, as it were, on a matter which my old friend Sir John 
Moore seems to feel strongly about. I cannot entirely 
adopt that attitude, however, when the subject comes up 
for a full-dress discussion at the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

My feeling about these Committees and Councils is that 
they are a disease of the age. 1, like many others, have 
suffered in my work from being Committee-ridden, as it 
were. I have never found these Committees of any parti- 
cular value to me in my work; on the contrary, I have tound 
that if one is loyal to them—and I could not agree to any 
Committee that I would not be loyal to-—- one must consult 
them at many turns, which only delays matters, and often 
raises obstacles difficult to surmount. Moreover, at 
their best, one finds these Committees composed largely 
of men who are not in the lighting line of research, and 
who do very little more than listen to what the workers 
say, and generally, at least, approve. The meaning of 
that is that long Reports have to be prepared for these 
Committees, for no particular purpose at all, except 


that the Committee exists. Personally, I am dead against 
any such body as Sir John Moore proposes should be 
established, but in deference to his views I have discussed 
the matter with my colleagues who are Directors of the 
various Veterinary Research Institutes, and I have found 
—though these gentlemen will probably express their 
own views—that they are equally opposed to working 
under a Council or Committee such as is suggested. I 
would, therefore, simply put this to the Council, having 
regard to the fact that none of the Directors of existing 
Veterinary Research Institutes is prepared to accept 
such a Council or Committee, is the matter worth while 
discussing further ? because it is clear that if they will 
not accept it, no such Council or Committee can be 
established. 

I would, however, draw attention to two things which 
seem to me important :— 

(1) That there already exists, set up by the Develop- 
ment Commission, a Research Council in connection 
with agriculture, including veterinary research, and this 
Council functions in the way it is proposed by Sir John 
Moore that the Council be has in view should function. 
I do not for one moment believe that that Council would 
resign its obligations in any way to another body, nor 
do | think that the Development Commissioners would 
entertain Sir John Moore’s proposal, which would mean 
partial abolition, at least, of the functions of the Council 
which it has set up, and with which the Directors of 
Veterinary Institutes are already well satistied. 

(2) While I am in favour, and always have been in 
favour, of collaborate research, when necessary, with 
scientists outside the veterinary profession, whether 
they be medical, entomological, chemical or otherwise, 
I am entirely opposed to this idea which seems at least 
lately to have prevailed, namely, that the veterinary 
profession cannot run its own affairs in science, and 
apparently in other things. I raise that because I have 
noted that among Sir John Moore’s proposals is that the 
Council he proposes to set up should have a medical 
chairman, and a number of medical members. I 
cannot help asking, then, why this should be so, if the 
idea really is to have a Veterinary Research Council ? 
Do any of the medical bodies of this description think it 
necessary, or even desirable, to have veterinary represen- 
tatives on such bodies dealing with medical research 
in the human sense ? 

I want it to be distinctly understood that I have nothing 
but the best feelings for our medical and other colleagues 
as regards collaborate research when the latter is necessary, 


- but I must express my disapproval of this idea that in 


building up a Veterinary Research Council the veterinary 
profession are bound to seek outside assistance. I ask why? 
As the position exists at present, the Council for Agricul- 
tural Research is split up into sections, and the veterinary 
research members run their own show, subject merely to 
general principles laid down for the whole Council. That, 
to my mind, is a very strong position as regards veterinary 
research, and | cannot be any party to weakening it by 
changing over to another form of administration which, 
to my mind, would detract from the existing position. 
Believe me, Yours sincerely, 
The President, R.C.V.S. S. SrockMAN, 
(T'o be continued). 
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DIVISIONAL REPORT. 


Central Division. 

A meeting of this Division, with the President, 
Major-General Sir John Moore, in the Chair, was held 
at 10 Red Lion Square, on Thursday, January 14th, 
1926, the following being also present : Messrs. L. 8. 
Balls, W. Brown, C. Davenport, Major G. W. Dunkin, 
Professor B. Gorton, Capt. Ross Grant, P. J. Howard, 
R. C. Irving, H. D. Jones, H. C. P. King, Herbert 
King, Capt. H. Kirk, Professor J. MacQueen, J. W. 
McIntosh, T. H. Mitchie, W. Perryman, Lieut.-Col. 
J. W. Rainey, D. T. Reid, J. Stephens, C. Norman 
Thompson, W. Norman Thompson, A. C. Wild, A. L. 
Wilson, Lieut.-Col. T. Dunlop Young, and J. F. 
Macdonald (Hon. Secretary). Visitors: Messrs. G. 
Cairns and John K. Shaw. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting of the Division, 
having been published in the Record, were taken as 
read, and were confirmed and signed. 

The PrestpENnt: Arising out of the minutes, there 
are two resignations, one of Capt. H. B. Collett, and 
the other of Sir Stewart Stockman. With regard to 
‘apt. Collett, I wrote to him personally and said I 
was very sorry that he was resigning from our Society, 
but that I thought that perhaps he was a member of one 
of our other societies, and he replied that that was so, 
that he very seldom came to London, and that he was 
associated with the Royal Counties’ Society. I think, 
therefore, that we ought to accept his resignation. 
With regard te Sir Stewart Stockman, I saw him 
personally, and as I did not get a definite decision as 
to whether he will resign or not, I think we will leave 
it at that for the present. No doubt he will, at all 
events, subscribe this year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


(1) Apologies for absence were announced from 
Miss A. Cust, Major F. T. G. Hobday, Mr. J. W. 
Pritchard, Mr. H. L. Roberts, Major P. J. Simpson, 
Mr. E. L. Stroud, Capt. W. Townson, Mr. P. J. Turner, 
and Professor G. H. Wooldridge. 

(2) From Mr. Fred Bullock, warmly thanking the 
Division for the amount of £21 received towards the 
Garnett Memorial Fund. 

(3) From the N.V.M.A., acknowledging with appre- 
ciation the New Year message sent from the Society 
to the parent body and its officers. 

(4) From the Royal Sanitary Institute, writing the 
Society to appoint a delegate to the Annual Congress 
of the Institute to be held in London, from July 5th— 
10th, 1926. 

The Hon. Secretary: We usually send one 
delegate: Colonel Young represented this Society 
upon the last occasion. . 

Mr. J. W. MclInrosn proposed that a delegate 
be sent. 

Col. 'T. D. Youna seconded the proposition, which 
was carried. 

Col. Youna: As the Congress will be held in 
London this year and it is their Jubilee, it will be a 


very important function, and I think that, with your 
permission, Sir, I would like to nominate our President 
to represent us as delegate. I shall be there personally, 
and I think it would be wise if, on this very particular 
occasion, the President of this Society represented it. 
I therefore move accordingly. 

The motion, having been seconded by Mr. McIntosu, 
was unanimously agreed upon. 

The Prestpent: Personally, I think that the 
Society, and perhaps the profession, would be very 
much more ably represented by Colonel Young himself, 
and particularly so if it comes to a question of a report 
of the Congress which, I take it, will have to be made. 

Colonel Youna: That will have to be done, but I 
may say that, as an officer of the City Corporation, I 
shall be attending, in view of which fact I think it 
would be better if another election were made, and it 
could not be better filled than by our own President. 

The PrestpENtT: Then I shali be happy to go. 

Colonel Youne: I shall be very pleased to assist 
in the preparation of the report if it is of any use, Sir. 

Major Dunkin: May I ask who is to be the 
President of the Veterinary Section this year ? 

Colonel Younc: The President will be Alderman 
Phené Neal. 

Major Dunkin: May I, Sir, with great respect, 
express my regret that a veterinary surgeon has not 
been appointed to this post ? I believe I am right in 
saying that this is the second year in succession that 
such a post has been filled by a person other than a 
veterinary surgeon. Although I am one of Alderman 
Phené Neal’s greatest admirers, I would like to 
have seen that post filled by a veterinary surgeon. 

Colonel Youne: The position was, that as the 
Congress is being held in London, and as the members 
of the Congress are going to be entertained by the 
Corporation of the City of London, and as Alderman 
Neal is a very great friend to the veterinary profession, 
it was thought advisable, on this occasion at least, to 
have him in the Chair. I quite agree with Major 
Dunkin that, in any other case, the Veterinary Section 
should be presided over by a member of our own 
profession and, so far as I am personally concerned, 
if I have anything to do with it in another year, | 
shall do all that I can to see that a veterinary surgeon 
is appointed. But 1 do think that in this case we shall 
gain more by having Alderman Phené Neal in the 
Chair than we could do even by having a member of 
our own profession. 

Nomination: Mr. P. J. Turner, of Bromley, Kent, 
was nominated for election as a Fellow of the Division. 

Elections: The election as Fellows was made of 
Messrs. R. Hudson (Retford), and Mr. C. H. Spurgeon 
(Petworth, Sussex). 


Morsip SPECIMENS. 


Mr. J. W. McIntosn: I have brought here to-night 
the bones from the fore feet of a horse that I had 
destroyed, suffering from navicular disease. I think 
they are very interesting specimens. This horse was 
a light-weight hunter which came to me four or 
five months ago with the history that he had 
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slipped up in the hunting field, late in the day, and 
apparently nothing was noticed at the time, until the 
following morning, when he pulled out of the stable 
slightly lame. The stud groom did not attach very 
much importance to the lameness at the time, and 
beyond leaving the animal in the box nothing was done 
in the way of treatment. The lameness, however, 
persisted, and about a week or ten days afterwards 
they called in the local veterinary surgeon who, after 
examining the animal a few times, considered that 
the lameness was located in the near shoulder and 
adopted certain lines of treatment. No benefit was 
derived from this treatment. Eventually he was 
sent over to me at the farm, in order to be 
kept under my observation for a time. After 
keeping him under observation for a week or two, 
I came to the conclusion that the horse was lame 
in the foot, although I had no very definite reason for 
coming to this conclusion beyond the symptoms. 
I had a visit from one of my professional friends, and 
he had a look at the horse and, after a little bit of 
groping about, he rather fancied the shoulder. 
However, I still held that the lameness was in 
the foot, so I blistered him on the near shoulder 
and round the hoof heads, and turned him out. The 
case did not yield to treatment, and I then slit the 
hoof down from the coronary band, to permit of slight 
expansion, but this did no good. I then had the 
horse re-blistered and turned him out for a period 
of two months. The lameness still persisted, and 
was eventually found to be involving the other foot. 
It was then decided to destroy the horse. There is the 
result of the post-mortem. It is very interesting to see 
the extent of the ulceration, in view of the fact that 
the lameness was very slight indeed. He would give a 
slight stumble on coming out of the loose box and then, 
when objects began to attract his attention, he would 
jog on as though nothing was the matter. He was 
w horse seven years old. 

Mr. L. 8. Batis: I have here the liver of a dog, 
which died about a week ago- it was a Fox terrier 
eleven or twelve years’ old. About six months ago 
it was avery fat dog, and in that time it had lost 
a great deal of flesh. It fell ill, and soon after that 
it died. I suggested a post-mortem and I found this 
liver. It weighs 2 lb. 6 oz., and is covered with 
tumours. I do not know what the condition is, 
and I should like to know. I asked a newly-qualified 
veterinary surgeon the normal weight of a dog’s liver, 
and he said 5 or 6 lbs. (Laughter.) 

I would like to know what your treatment is for 
prolapsed rectum in a puppy. I had a case in a very 
valuable Chow puppy 7 months old, with a prolapsed 
rectum 5 days old, due to the bitch licking it down. 
I also desire information as to whether rupture of the 
diaphragm in the dog is common or uncommon. 
I made a post-mortem on a Chow the other day, and the 
stomach and bowels were in the thoracic cavity, 
and the lungs were very, very small indeed. How 
long it had lived after the rupture I do not know. 
The man who brought the dog thought it had been 
poisoned, and he came to have the contents of the 


stomach tested. Professor Wooldridge mentioned, 
at a Royal Counties’ Society meeting, a bitch from the 


bladder of which he removed some “* stones.” I think 
he said she passed ten or twelve “ stones.” In all, 
I may say, she passed 22 or 23 “stones.” She died 


the day following the operation, which was rendered 
difficult by the fact that the walls of the bladder were 
almost an thick. 

The PrestpENtT: Colonel Young has brought a very 
interesting specimen—a mummified pig taken from 
the uterus of a sow. 

Colonel Youna: This sow was killed in a sausage 
factory slaughterhouse and was apparently in a perfect 
state of health. The uterus was slightly enlarged and 
appeared to have something init. On section that foetus 
tumbled out. It would appear as though something 
had interfered with the umbilical cord, cutting off 
the blood supply, and mummification took place. 
I thought it would interest you to see it. 

Mr. PerryMAN: I think | have a rather interesting 
specimen to show you probably enhanced in interest 
by the remarks passed by Mr. McIntosh, in describing 
his specimen, concerning shoulder lameness. The 
subject of this specimen was, to use something of an 
Irishism, a fairly heavy light vanner ; at all events, it 
was a heavy animal rather of the vanner type. Both 
legs were involved, and the animal gave me the 
impression that it had sub-acute laminitis. The 
animal was more lame, however, in the near fore-leg. 
I came to the conclusion that it was lame in the foot, 
but there was very little heat, or tenderness, on tapping 
the foot round. I employed the usual fomentations— 
hot poultices to both feet. In the course of two or 
three days the off foot seemed to be better, but the 
animal was very lame in the near foot. In about ten 
days the position was unchanged, and I came to the 
conclusion that the case was going to be a long one, 
and that it was doubtful if the animal would pay 
for treatment, although it was only rising seven. At the 
beginning of the year I saw it again, and there was a 
very distinct thickening just at the front of the 
pyramid. 1| felt, then, fairly sure of my case--that 
there was an injury to the pyramid. I told the 
owner it would probably take three or four months, 
and that the animal would nevér do any more work 
on the London streets, and that it would probably be 
better to destroy it. That was accordingly done and 
I had the foot this week. It was only boiled out 


yesterday. There is a distinct fracture at the point 


of the pyramid: a little piece is broken right away. 
One often sees pyramidal disease, and it has frequently 
occurred to me that it would be useful to know the 
true history. I think this is a good illustration of 
an injury probably due to some muscular wrench. 
It happened about the time of slippery weather, and 
a severe contraction of the extensor pedis probably 
wrenched this bit right off. The animal came out of 
the stable with a very short stride, and I looked all 
round the shoulder muscles. Some were flaccid, but 


I think that was only due to nervous weakness, and 
it occurred to me at the time how many people would 
think that the horse only had shoulder lameness, 
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1 looked at the flexor brachii (tendinous portion), 
but I could not detect anything there. The horse 
would probably have done work again, but | think it 
would have been many months before it was fit for 
work, 

The Prestpent : | will pass this specimen round — it 
is a very excellent one. ‘There appears to me to be a 
very great deal of pedal ostitis and ostitis of the os 
corona. This ostitis of the two bones is a condition 
which we meet with a good deal in the Army. 
Captain Davenport might be able to remark on it, as 
it is passed round. Ostitis of that nature is a very 
frequent cause of casting in the Army. 

Captain H. Kirk: With regard to Mr. Balls’ speci- 
men, [ was interested to see that liver, but I think 
it was rather a pity that it was spoilt by formalin 
before it was investigated. I think Mr. Balls might 
have opened one of those lesions to see whether it 
was an abscess, a cyst, or a neoplasm. It seems to me 
that it might be a case of bacillary necrosis. If Mr. 
Balls had sent a piece to a research laboratory he would 
have found out definitely. I have never met with a 
case of ruptured diaphragm in the dog ; | have met with 
it in the horse, but not in dogs. Mr. Balls did not 
tell us whether the puppy with prolapsed rectum died, 
or whether he attempted to reduce it or if, having done 
so, he adopted any particular form of after treatment. 
As to treatment, 1 would rely upon a suture across 
the anus at that age. In regard to the weight of a 
dog's liver I believe he said the animal was a Fox 
terrier—I think it should weigh normally about a 
pound, 

Mr. Batts: The reason I did not interfere with that 
specimen was that I wauted the Fellows to see it as 
it was. I fear, however, that the formalin preparation 
was much too strong, and it has dried it rather much. 
In regard to sending it to a laboratory, the last two 
specimens I sent to the Royal Veterinary College 
I have lost. (Laughter.) 

Colonel Younc : With regard to the remark of 
Capt. Kirk that Mr. Balls has spoilt the liver, I do not 
agree. [ am sure that any pathological institution 
would take a portion of the centre of the liver and 
examine if from the histological point of view, and 
also from the bacteriological point of view. It is 
impossible for anybody to say what is the nature of 
the lesions without a thorough histological and 
bacteriological examination, and that can still casily 
be done. 

Major Dunkin: IJ would suggest that it should be 
sent to Professor Buxton, at Cambridge. 

Mr. Baus: I will do so. Concerning the puppy 
with prolapsed rectum, what would happen if Capt. 
Kirk sutured that rectum (I tried to push it back, but 
it would not go), and put the puppy back to the bitch 
again? I take it that the bitch would have gnawed 
the stitch out. I will tell you what happened : that 
puppy was taken from its mother and the bowel was 
dressed daily with oil; the puppy was taken back 
to the bitch every two hours and fed from her. It was 
wrapped up in cotton wool and kept with a hot water 
bottle. As it was constipated, a little liquid paraffin 
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was given it. ‘The next morning the bowel was 
back again. The dog is now seven months old, 
and it is @ magnificent blue Chow. The bowel went 
back and remained so without any operation at all. 

Capt. Kirk: Mr. Balls was very lucky to have 
that happen after this puppy had been prolapsing 
the bowel for five days. 1 think he would have been 
better advised to have inserted a stitch across the anus. 

Colonel Youna: May | ask Mr. McIntosh if it 
would not have been useful to have tried cocaine 
in deciding where the lameness was in the case of 
the hunter ? 

Mr. MciInrosu: [ omitted to say that that was 
done, and the effect was that the cocaine injected in 
the fore-leg modified the lameness slightly, but the 
lameness persisted. 

Capt. Davenport: I think a direct injury was 
the cause of this case ; I cannot understand muscular 
contraction tearing out a piece of bone. Mr. McIntosh’s 
specimen is one of the most advanced cases of 
navicular disease I have ever seen. If it had been 
bilateral, was there any chance of neurectomy making 
the horse serviceable for hacking purposes ¢ 

Mr. Mctnrosu: I think there was a reasonable 
chance of getting the animal to go level. I am not 
in favour of neurectomies of any kind, bug I felt it 
to be the only advice left to me — it must be either the 
one thing or the other. 

Mr. Perryman: I omitted to mention that in 
my case there was not the slightest injury to the horse's 
coronet. ] am quite certain myself that many fractures 
do take place from violent muscular exertion. That is 
particularly well illustrated in fracture of the first 
rib, of which I have shown specimens. Again, one 
often gets fracture of the ischium due to an animal 
partly going down and making a violent recovery. 
In this particular case there was no history whatever 
of the animal having fallen or having had an accident. 

Professor MacQugen : I should like to say a word 
about these specimens. As regards that shown by 
Mr. MelIntosh, I do not quite gather from Mr. 
MelIntosh’s remarks whether or not, when he saw 
the horse on the first occasion, he believed that the 
animal was lame in both fore feet. 

Mr. McInrosu: No, I did not, Professor MacQueen. 

Professor MACQUEEN: So that the examination was 
confined to one limb, and yet the lesions in the two 
were very similar ? 

Mr. McInrosu: Yes, | quite agree. 

Professor MACQUEEN: In my opinion, that horse 
was lame many months before the veterinary surgeon's 
attention was called to it, and that the aggravation of 
lameness noticed by the groom on the day following 
that upon which the horse was supposed to have met 
with some accident did not succeed in clearing up the 
question of when the lameness really commenced. 
The lesion is an extensive one in both feet : at the 
same time, the degree of lameness, in my experience 
of navicular disease, bears no relation to the extent 
of the lesions. In some cases the least noticeable 
lesion is accompanied by greater lameness than when 
the lesion is extensive. 1 was surprised that Mr. 
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McIntosh resorted to sawing the hoof in the absence 
of contraction. It seems to me that there is no 
justification for mutilating a horse’s hoof unless you 
have some very good reason for doing so. Mr. 
McIntosh said that while the horse was under his 
observation it did not point at all. The view taken 
by members ‘of the profession generally in regard 
to pointing is, | consider, incorrect. They do not 
recognise pointing unless a horse advances the foot 
10 or 12 inches. In navicular disease, in my exper- 
icnce, many horses do not point more than one or two 
inches. If you want to see whether or not a horse is 
really pointing from navicular disease you have, 
in obscure cases, got to get down on your knees and 
look at the foot on the straw. The foot is generally 
advanced an inch or two and it is not firmly planted 
on the ground. If this horse had been exercised, 
rested for 20 minutes, and then re-examined, I am 
certain that a diagnosis of navicular disease could have 
been made without difficulty. 

Mr. Perryman’s case is interesting in a measure, 
but there is nothing remarkable about it. Injuries 
to the pyramidal process are common. I| think the 
injury was due to knuckling ; it was not due to muscular 
contraction at all. In all these cases, if you keep the 
animal long enough you will see deformity. On 
looking at the specimen you will find that the inner 
half of the articular surface of the os pedis presents 
a lesion and that, I believe, must have existed long 
before there was a fracture. I quite agree with Mr. 
Perryman that recovery might have taken place but 
that it would probably not have paid to have kept the 
animal. There was one remark of Mr. Perryman’s 
to which I do not subscribe. He said he had exhibited 
specimens of fracture of the first rib due to muscular 
contraction. I should like him to specify the muscle, 
or muscles which, in exerting their power, produced 
fracture of the first rib, also those in connection with 
pelvic (ischial) fracture : I do not agree with him, but 
| am open to conviction and also to instruction, 
because one is never too old to learn. 

The Prestpenr: I personally am very interested 
in the specimen submitted by Mr. McIntosh. 1 think 
that perhaps, even with those lesions, it would have 
been possible to have continued hunting the animal. 
I have known hunters unnerved do very well. Before 
I joined the Army | was in practice in Manchester, 
and I used to do the unnerving for Mr. Peter Leach 
and John Andrews, the trotting experts, and I remember 
unnerving the grey mare “ Alice” which did better 
time, after she had been unnerved than she did before. 

Mr. J. F, Macponaup: In regard to Mr. Perryman’s 
specimen, is it not possible in these cases of so-called 
muscular contraction causing fractures, that the 
original injury is due to violence without displacement, 
and with no observable lameness, that there is no 
report made and that the subsequent trouble is due to 
muscular contraction causing displacement / 


ANY OTHER BUSINESS. 


Mr. Batis: Under this head, I have a matter which 
I should like to put before you. A lady client of 


mine, in the course of conversation, mentioned that 
she had left in her will a certain sum of money to the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor, 
Commercial Road, for the purchase of two caravans. 
I said to her: * Don't you know: that the Royal 
Veterinary College is falling down? (laughter) 

perhaps you might like to leave some of your money 
to that Institution?” Well,” she replied, 
would if | knew something about it.” It struck me 
then that perhaps if they went to the public for money, 
the Royal Veterinary College would get quite a large 
amount from the public and would be able to keep 
it in the same place as that in which it stands to-day. 

The Prestpent: I can assure you, Mr. Balls, 
that the Royal Veterinary College authorities will 
keep that aspect of the matter well in view. 

If there are no other speakers, | will call on Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Ratney to read us his paper on * The 
Position of the Industrial Horse in London.” 

[Colonel Rainey’s paper, together with the excellent 
discussion by which it was followed, appears elsewhere 
in the present issue, Ed.]. 

The meeting concluded with a very hearty vote 
of thanks to Colonel Rainey for his paper, to those who 
had brought forward interesting specimens, and to the 
President for his conduct in the Chair. 


J. F. MACDONALD, 
Hon. Secretary. 


Meat Imrorts, 1925. 


The imports of beef fresh, chilled, and frozen — last 
year weighed 12,419, 614 ewt., a decrease of 130,000 ewt. 
on the previous twelve months, and of 350,000 ewt. com- 
pared with figures of 1923. Sixty-six per cent. of the 
total was chilled, and 33 per cent. frozen. Although the 
shipments from Argentina were 900,000 ewt. less than 1924, 
they represent 72 per cent. of the aggregate. Australia 
was the next largest sender, with I1 per cent., Uruguay 
taking third place with 8 per cent.. and New Zealand 
fourth with 4 per cent. The United States, ‘‘ Other 
Countries,” and Denmark each sent small consignments. 
The imports of tinned, canned, beef extracts, etc., including 
tongues, amounted to over a mition and a quarter cwt., 
valued at five and three-quarter million pounds sterling. 


Imports of mutton and lamb were 388,000 cwt. larger 
than the previous year, all exporting countries, with the 
exception of Uruguay, improving their figures. New 
Zealand was the largest sender, with 45 per cent., Argentina 
second with 33 per cent., and Australia third with 9 per cent. 
Fresh mutton and lamb from the Continent was a slightly 
larger trade, but it only amounts to 2 per cent. of the 
aggregate of 5,485,230 ewt. Sheep's offals (tongues, 
livers, hearts, kidneys, etc.) were imported to the extent 
of 85,415 ewt., and tinned or canned mutton (including 
tongues) 26,950 ewt. The value of these is given as 
£359,000. 

The imports of fresh pork exceeded for the first time 
1,000,000 ewt., an increase of 200,000 ewt. on 1924. Of the 
total, Holland contributed 80 per cent,. and the Lrish 
Free State 17 percent. The trade in the frozen article 
was in the hands of the U.S.A. shippers to the extent of 
57 per cent., ‘ Other Countries,” China and Argentina 
doing only a small but, as the figures show, an increasing 
amount of the business. —.Wedt Trades Jeurnal. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional Interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Fobruary 9th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
at Manchester. 

11lth.—-Annual Meeting of the Lincolnshire 
and District Division at Grantham. 

17th. Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
at Edinburgh. 

March 12th.—Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 

Lancashire Division at Manchester. 

» lst. Garnett Memorial Fund—Closing Days. 
April 1st.—R.C.V.8. Annual Fee of £1 1s. Od. due. 
8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting. 
9th.—R.C.V.8. Committee Meeting; Council 

Meeting 2 p.m. ; Garnett Memorial Fund 
Committee Meeting. 
June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
London. 


Obituary. 


‘Tux Late Mr. R. Bristow, B.Sc. (Edin.), M.R.C.V.S8. 


Mr. R. Bristow, whose death was reported in last week’s 
Record, was run down by a motor car from behind when 
taking a country walk near Glasgow on Sunday, the 17th 
January. In addition to other injuries, his spine was 
dislocated. He died on the 2lst January following an 
operation. 

When war broke out in 1914 he was farming in Canada 
and immediately placed his farm under management and 
joined the Canadian Forces. Subsequently he obtained a 
commission in the Royal Field Artillery, with which he 
saw service in the Balkans and in Palestine. He was 
wounded in the Balkans and again in Palestine. ‘The 
latter wound was caused by a bullet which penetrated a 
lung and incapacitated him for a long time. 

On demobilisation he joined the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, from which he graduated in December, 
1922, after a distinguished career as a student. He 
obtained the B.Sc. (Veterinary Science) of Edinburgh 
University, in March, 1923. 

He was captain of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Rugby team for two years, and during that time the team 
suffered defeat on two occasions only and in both years 
finished second in the league which was then in existence. 
He also captained the Edinburgh Inter-City Junior team 
against Glasgow. 

This tragic accident has deprived the profession of a 
very promising research pathologist. For the last two 
years Mr. Bristow had been Second Research Assistant 
to the Animal Diseases Research Association and had 
worked enthusiastically at the problems connected with 
the diseases which are of special importance to owners of 
livestock in Scotland, particularly lamb dysentery and 
louping-ill. 

A fine sportsman, an enthusiast in all that pertained to 
livestock, a practical veterinarian and a highly-gifted 
scientist, he was ideally suited for the branch of his pro- 
fession which he had adopted and will be very sadly 


missed by the numerous veterinary surgeons and agricul- 


turists who knew him. 
OK ck 


Mr. J. J. Kelly, veterinary surgeon, Dublin, who attended 
the dinner of the Veterinary College, in Dublin, on Tuesday 
night, died suddenly yesterday in a train, says the Morning 

Advertiser of January 28th. 


Miss A. Cust, M.R.C.V.8., informs us that the report 
of an alleged interview appearing in the Sunday Times of 
December 6th last, was published without her knowledge 
or sanction. 


FRANK GARNETY MEMORIAL FUND. 


'TWENTY-THIRD List OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


& a 

Amount brought forward from twenty-second 
list ove oe .. 467 13 6 
Captain Koss Grant... tvs £8 8 
H. B. Hiles ese ove ove O10 6 
£474 10 0O 


Donations should be made payable to the Frank Gar - 
nett Memorial Fund, and sent to the Hon. Secretary, 
10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 


Mr. H. H. Curson, F.R.C.V.8., was one of the successful 
candidates at an examination for the degree of Doctor 
Medicine Veterinariz, held at the Hannover Tierirztliche 
Hochschule, on 29th January, 1926. It is interesting 
to recall that the Hannover Veterinary College was formed 
in 1778 by King George III. of England. 


DIsTEMPER RESEARCH. 


“The results of the scientific investigation into the 
causes and cure of canine distemper—one of the most 
prevalent and most obscure diseases—which has been 
conducted by means of the ‘Field’ Distemper Fund, 
are published in a report and circular letter issued by the 
Duke of Portland, president ; Duke of Buccleuch, vice- 
president ; and Colonel Lane-Fox, M.P., chairman. 
They say :— 

*** Our programme has involved entirely new methods 
of research and progress. The source of distemper has 
been proved to be an invisible extremely minute organism 
or virus capable of passing through filters that will hold 
back all ordinary microbes or bacteria. Though this 
virus cannot yet be grown or propagated in a test-tube, 
it has already been stored by appropriate methods for 
over a fortnight. Though our observers are not yet 
satisfied in every detail of their proof, they are already 
well on the way toward: bestowing immunity from dis- 
temper upon ferrets, animals which are particularly 
susceptible to the disease ; and this, of course, is the first 
step towards giving immunity to dogs themselves.’ 

“Isolated dog kennels and runs and a hospital for 
infected dogs have been erected at a cost of £10,000 at 
the farm premises of the National Institute for Medical 
Research, near Mill Hill. The sum estimated as the 
final cost of the research was £25,000, and the report 
states that the aim in view would be certain if every one 
who takes out a dog licence would send a shilling. ‘The 
address of the fund is Windsor House, Bream’s Buildings, 
E.C.4.°— The Times. 
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ERRATA. 


We regret that the name of Captain Hamilton Kirk was 
omitted from the list of collaborators in connection with 
the Veterinary Record, which was published in the report 
of the quarterly meeting of Council N.V.M.A., in the issue 


of January 30th. 
* * 


In Lieut.-Colonel F. 8S. H. Baldrey’s letter on “ Blood 
Pressure and its Application in Canine Practice,” pub- 
lished in our issue of January 23rd, on page 82, column 2, 
line 3, for “after violent excretion.” read “after violent 
exertion.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
firat post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's isaue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the eon- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Veterinary Biological Products--Their Standardisation 
and Application. 


To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The article by Messrs. Dalling, Allen and Mason 
on the above subject in your issue of January 23rd, 1926, 
tempts me to make an observation with regard to the 
method they advocate for conferring immunity against 
naturally-occurring braxy. They claim to have tried it 
upon a small scale with apparent success. 

Their method is to use for inoculation a vaccine con- 
sisting of equal quantities of the toxin of the Vibrion 
seplique and the Bacillus chauves. 

Braxy in sheep is caused by the Vibrion septique and 
not the Bacillus chauvei, so that half the mixed vaccine 
when used as a preventive for braxy is being used to 
no purpose. 

Possibly the B. chauvei half of the vaccine is directed 
against blackquarter in sheep but, even if this is so, the 
vaccine is again misapplied, since, in practically every 
instance, blackquarter in sheep is caused by the JV. 
septique and not the B. chauvei. The exceptions to this 
are so few that for practical purposes they can be ignored. 

Tf follows that half of the mixed vaccine, as used for 
sheep by these observers, is not only serving no useful 
end, but can only be harmful, since it is producing a reaction 
in the sheep to no purpose at a time when everything 
possible should be done to conserve the sheep’s condition. 
It would be idle to pretend that active immunity can be 
produced in any animal without a reaction. 

T imagine that sheep, as well as other species of animals, 
may be immunised against any pathogenic organism by 
laboratory inoculations and that this acquired immunity 
ean be demonstrated by test doses of virulent culture of 
the same organism, but I quite fail to grasp the practical 
value of inoculating sheep in the field against a bacillus 
which is so very rarely found pathogenic to them in 
nature. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Dalling is reported 
as having said “ he had isolated the Vibrion septique from 
eases of blackleg.” I presume he meant to add “in 
cattle.’ Tt has, of course, been well known for a number 
of years that in cattle blackquarter cases are just as likely 
to be caused by the V. sepltique as of the Bacillus chauvei. 
If Mr. Dalling has found B. chauvei from blackquarter 
cases in sheep it is a matter of considerable scientific 
interest, and of practical importance, if at all constant in 
any district, and I trust he will lose no time in reporting 
it in full detail. 

In your leading article in the same issue, you contend 
that the inclusion of biological products intended for the 
lower animals in the Therapeutic Substances Act would 
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not act unfavourably by raising the prices of the products. 
I would suggest, Sir, that the effect would most certainly 
he to raise the price, because an elaborate system of 
inspection would assuredly be required-—I am, etc., 
8S. H. GaIcEr. 


Milk and Dairies (Scotland) Act. 1914—Part-time 
Inspectors. 
To THE Eprror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

sir, In your report to-day (V.2., page 107, column 1) 
of the last quarterly meeting of Council N.V.M.A., there 
is a passage which I venture to abridge as follows :— 

* The SecreTaRY read the paragraph occurring in the 
report of the deputation to the Scottish Board of Health :— 
: ” the deputation replied that, while the Association 
realised that the replacement of part-time by whole-time 
veterinary officers was inevitable, no sudden or wholesale 
change should be made; it was the considered judgment of 
the Association that in the public interest no sudden 
elimination of the part-time inspector should be con- 
templated, but that the process, if considered desirable, 
should be gradual.’ 

“Dr. Braptey: I am still in doubt as to whether Mr. 
Lindsay and Captain Campbell agree that that paragraph 
can be used as a basis for further action. 

“Captain I think so, Sir. We recognise 
that you are sympathetic and that there is to be a gradual 
substit ution.” 

That seems to me to give a wrong impression of what I 
said. My meaning was that according to the paragraph 
just read there was to be a gradual substitution. ThenI 
added that, while I had no wish to appear an obstruc- 
tionist, I and those associated with me would be prepared 
to discuss such a gradual substitution only when it was 
applied all round-—-to other professions besides ours-— 
but so long as the veterinary profession was singled out 
from the others for this harsh treatment we would continue 
strongly to object. 

I do not say that these are the exact words I used, but 
I think Dr. Bradley would agree that they give a true 
interpretation of what I did say, whereas your report 
shows me as assenting to a proposition to which I did not, 
and do not, agree-~—I am, yours faithfully, DonaLp 
CAMPBELL, 

35 Calderwood Road, Rutherglen. 

30th January, 1926. 


Gangrenous Mastitis in Breeding Ewes. 
To tue Eprror or THE VETERINARY RkcorD. 

Sir,—Now that the lambing season has commenced T 
thought something on the prevention and treatment of 
that form of gangrenous mastitis which was reported as 
having broken out in Cumberland last year, would, ere 
this, have appeared in the columns ef some of the veterinary 
periodicals. Considerable publicity was given to the 
condition in the lay press at the time when it was dis- 
covered. 

At least four veterinary surgeons saw these cases and, 
so far as I know, not one of them has thought it worth 


. while to report on the condition, as seen by +imself. 


I wonder if some of those veterinary surgeons whose 
advice was sought would give their experience of the cases 
from the following standpoints :— 

1. Circumstances leading to the discovery of the first 

case. 
2. Number affected and distribution of the flocks. 
3. Clinical symptoms: (a) general; (b) local. 
4. Mortality. 
5. Sequelae. 
I feel sure that if the condition was discussed from the 
above standpoints, and reported in some early issue of the 
Veterinary Record, it would greatly benefit some prac- 
titioners in sheep-breeding districts —Yours, W. E. 
ARMSTRONG. 

22 West Street, Wigton, Cumberland. 

January 26th, 1926. 

(The Editor will be very pleased to receive and to publish any 

letters on this subject.) 
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The Etiology of Milk Fever. 


To tHe Eprror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—We have been interested in the article by Maguire, 
on the “‘ Etiology of Milk Fever,” which appeared in the 

Veterinary Record of January 16th. 

That the injection of glucose into the blood in a case of 
milk fever may be followed by recovery has been known 
for some time, and early in 1925 a reference to this method 
of treatment was given by Cadiot, Lesbouyries and Ries 
(quoting Neef’s) in their T'raité de ‘Médecine des Animaux 
Domestiques. It is perhaps not without interest to observe 
that the dose therein mentioned was the equivalent of 
200 c.c. of a 10 per cent. solution. Without much more 
evidence and the employment of controls, it is not, how- 
ever, justifiable to assume that the glucose is the specific 
cause of the recovery ; it is known, for example, that the 
intravenous injection of potassium iodide has brought 
about recovery in milk fever, and Hauptmann, Peter, 
and Schmidt himself have testified to its efficacy. Haupt- 
mann states that it may bring about as rapid recovery as 
does intra-mammary injection. But, what is more 
pertinent to the purpose of this communication, it has not 
yet been demonstrated that hypoglycemia is a consistent 
feature of the milk fever syndrome; indeed, the bulk 
of the evidence so far available indicates that the disease 
is usually associated with a hyper-glycemia. 

Hayden and Sholl, working at the New York State 
Veterinary College, examined the blood of 14 cows suf- 
fering from milk fever; in 11 of these there was distinct 
hyper-glyczemia ; 2 showed hypo-glycemia and | approxi- 
mated the normal. Of the 14 cows, 7 were again examined 
after definite improvement had been obtained by mam- 

inflation, and in 6 of the cases the blood-sugar had 
markedly fallen; in 1 case there was found a pronounced 
increase in the blood-sugar after inflation and this was 
one of those cases in which there occurred hypo-glycemia 
during the attack. 

Since the results of Hayden and Sholl are, in the main, 
in direct contradiction to those of Maguire, it is highly 
desirable that he furnish full details of his technique as 
regards his method of collecting the blood and its sub- 

uent analysis with a statement of the number of 
animals examined and the results in each case. 

If, however, it should ultimately be shown, and we 
emphasise the point that it has still to be proved, that a 
hypoglycemia is the determining factor in milk fever, 
then it is, of course, quite compatible with the hypothesis 

ut forward by us in the Veterinary Record, in March, 
925. 

Since our paper appeared, Secker (Journal of Physio- 
logy), in attempting to discover the mode of action of 
insulin, found that it increases cell permeability, and 
this increased cell permeability has been inferred as a 
possible factor in the excessive utilisation of sugar and the 
consequent hypoglycemia; further, Secker has shown 
that guanidin also esses this property of increasing 
the premeability of cells, while Burns (quoted by Sécker) 
finds that insulin causes a liberation of guanidin and that 
the latter reinforces the insulin hypoglycemia. 

Now, we suggested that, due to a relative para-thyroid 
deficiency, an excess of guanidin was present inthe blood. 


Here, then, is a possible explanation of h lycemia in 
milk fever, when such 

To apply our hypothesis further, we suggested that the 
insufflation of the udder reflexly stimulated the secretion 
of adrenaline, and it is an accepted fact, capable of demon- 
stration, that adrenaline raises the glucose content of the 
blood. Maguire claims to have brought about recovery 
in milk fever by simply inflating the subcutaneous tissue ; 
this, again, is highly suggestive of adrenaline stimulation. 

In assuming a relative para-thyroid deficiency with a 
consequent fall in blood-calcium, our hypothesis has 
received support in the work of Little and Wright, who 
found that in milk fever the calcium content of the blood- 
plasma shows a diminution (in mild cases 20 to 30 per 
cent. and in severe cases up to 60 per cent.). It should be 
noted, however, that a fall in the blood-calcium may also 
result from over-activity on the part of the interstitial 
tissue of the ovary which is known to be hyper-active at 
parturition and during cestrus. The latter fact might be 
considered in connection with the comparatively common 
occurrence of milk fever in the lactating cow during 
oestrus. 

It would aid clarity of thought if Maguire adheres to 
the usually accepted terms in describing the action of 
drugs. ‘To state that adrenaline acts as a “ conductor ’’ 
and also as a “‘dehyrator” is nonsense. But when he 
says that insulin, by causing excessive hydration gives a 
consequent precipitation (the italics are ours) he makes a 
statement that is in itself contradictory. Everyone 
knows that the more a protein is “ hydrated”’ the more 
soluble it becomes. 

When we published our paper in your columns last 
March, we had as our object the directing of attention to 
the part which endocrine disorder might play in the pro- 
duction of milk fever and its allied conditions, and to the 
fact that the nature of the dramatic effects which follow 
mammary inflation might also be attributed to the action 
of internal secretions, for it is in the field of endocrinolozy 
that we believe the solutions to these problems will be 
found. 

It is gratifying to observe that our object has been 
achieved in the general interest which our paper has 
evoked and in the fact that several workers are now 
proceeding on this line of investigation—-Yours etce., 
HenrY DrYERRE, J. RussEtt GREIG. 

Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 

30th January, 1926. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 
Report of a meeting of the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund, from Mr. F. Bullock, Secretary. 
ame. of a meeting of the Derbyshire Division, from 
in O. V. Gunning, Hon. Secretary. 
"Teaeancinaina from Messrs. F. Airey, Clement Elphick, 
and W. C. Miller. 
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